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EDITORIALS 


Congress momentarily holds the 
key. If it does well, all should be 
well. 


Disturbing legislation could cause 
grave disturbance of business and 
employment. 


Shortly the best possible news will 
be daily: “All’s quiet along the 
Potomac.” 


A prediction: General Johnson's 
proposed NRA whoopee won't fizz. 


One big, cheerful fact: People are 
buying. 


Air conditioning won't always be 
given the air. 


Japan is too cocky for her own 


health. 


Mellon’s prosecution quickly 
proved a lemon for Washington. 
Deservedly so. 


Looks as tf Nature may take a 
hand in destroying crops. 


Forecast: Ways and means will be 
found before long to stimulate build- 
ing and renovation. 


Professor Warren’s gold theory 
has proved tinsel. 


Senator Hiram Johnson’s latest 
eruption, his anti-foreign lending bill, 
hasn’t helped his tottering reputa- 
tion. 


Moderation gains favor, not Left- 
ism. 


Tugwell has more pull at Wash- 
ington than on the nation’s farms. 


A guess: Within six weeks securi- 
ties will be either substantially higher 
or substantially lower. Congress will 
decree. 
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Now Business Can Use Buick 
with Profit 


The day business has wished for is 
here. It dawns with the coming of the 
new Buick Series 40. For this car is 
built for business if any car ever was. 


Business has always wanted Buick 
dependability for its fleets. That never-say-die depend- 
ability—envied among motor cars—is the very bone 
and sinew of the newest Buick. 


With its economy, that works for profit. Over the 
speed range from 20 to 70 miles an hour, this Buick’s 
fuel average is 15 miles per gallon. 


Every sound engineering feature which has made 
Buick famous is built into this car: Valve-in-Head 
straight eight engine, with 93 h. p. and 85-mile speed; 
torque-tube drive; sealed chassis—plus automatic start- 
ing, Knee-Action wheels and ride stabilizer, Syncro- 
Mesh all-silent transmission; Fisher body and Fisher 
improved No-Draft ventilation. 


Send for the Buick dealer to come and lay all the facts 
before you. You will find them interesting — and most 
significant, as showing how you can run your fleet 
dependably and profitably with Buicks. 


Series 40—$795 andup. Series 50—$1110 to$1230. Series 60—$1375 to $1675. Series 90O—$1875 to$2175. List prices at Flint, Mich. 


WHEN «© BETTER * AUTOMOBILES + ARE 


BUILT—BUICK WILL + BUILD © THEM 
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BETTER PROTECTION 


—_— wages—more people — shorter 

hours. Now, more than ever before every 
business needs authentic, conveniently handled 
payroll information. 

International Electric Card Recorders furnish 
businesses both large and small with the most 
accurate— yet economical method of time- 
keeping. These mechanical devices supply indi- 
vidual “time invoices” that can be relied upon 
by both employer and employe. 

The human element in recording employe’s 
attendance is entirely eliminated and punctu- 
ality is effectively enforced when employes 
know that they are being paid according to 
records of their own making. 

International time card records are always 
legible, The registrations are indelibly stamped 
into the fibre of the cards and cannot be re- 
moved or altered without detection. 

The adaptability of these records to. ac- 
counting procedure has been given careful 
consideration. They cover all payroll re- 
quirements and all pay periods: Space has 


been provided for making the original records 
complete and authentic. Any irregularities au- 
tomatically appear in red thus saving consider- 
able time in payroll extension work. 
International Card Recorders are furnished 
for electric operation—either as independent 
machines or as units in an International 
' Self-Regulating Time System. These ab- 


ys  solutely dependable time keepers guarantee 


the accuracy of the records they print. 


Write today for our folder, “ Time—Guard It!” 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS. MACHINES CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES, 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y 


BRANCH OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and COMMENT 


By ae, Oe 


To Washington: 
Please Don’t 
Needlessly 

Stir Hatred 


COUNTRY divided against 

itself cannot prosper. This 
being so, isn’t it high time Wash- 
ington ceased to lie awake o’ nights 
conjuring up new tactics calculated 
to incite hostility against business, chill re-employment, 
discourage activity, disturb confidence? Is publication of 
executives’ salaries, is publication of stock brokers’ profits 
during the boom, is publication of the silver dealings of 
banks and others likely to work good or harm when the 
presentation of the statistics, without proper explanation, 
is certain to create wrong impressions and deductions? 
Incidentally, neither politicians nor bureaucrats have in- 
stituted steps to publish the salaries and other emoluments 
of labor leaders or to make labor organizations legally re- 
sponsible for their deeds or misdeeds. 

Surely there is enough discontent, surely there are al- 
ready enough malcontents, surely there is enough Social- 
istic and Communistic agitation in the land without gra- 
tuitously seeking to stir up more class hatred. Statesman- 
ship calls for the development of co-operation, not for 
fanning bitter recrimination. 


The worst taxes are those we impose on ourselves. 


- 
t “~~-s 
. 


Why Upset NE reason America reached 
Harmonious foremost rank among indus- 
Employee trial nations was the unique mea- 
Relations? sure of friendly relations existing 


between employers and employed. 
Steady progress has been made during the last decade in 
cementing this co-operative relationship. More and more 
organizations have established some form of employee 
representation. This movement .has waxed while the 
American Federation of Labor membership has drastically 
waned. 

A vigorous, not to say vicious, “drive” is under way by 
professional labor agitators to disrupt friendly relation- 
ships between managements and their workers. It is per- 
fectly natural that American Federation leaders should 
take every possible advantage of the New Deal to stir 
up discontent in all kinds of plants all over the country 
for the purpose of swelling the dues, the toll, they exact 
from all members. 

But from the national viewpoint, it is regrettable that 
recovery should be interfered with by unnecessary actual 


FORBES 


and threatened labor upheavals. Employers who enjoy 
amicable relations with their working forces render a 
patriotic service when they utilize every legal means to 
repel outside scheming to foment strikes among their 
work-folks. Happily, fear of being “cracked-down” on 
by radical bureaucrats is being overcome by employers 
who resent the intrusion of outside trouble-makers. 

After all, business leaders, as well as labor leaders, have 
certain Constitutional rights. 


What you do to-day determines what you will be to- 
morrow. 


66 RAVEL can contribute to 


Travel by 
Employees building business success,” 
Proves Aid declares H. Gordon Selfridge, 


To Business American-born merchant, who after 
achieving conspicuous success at 
home, invaded Britain and is now the foremost depart- 
ment-store owner in tht country. A group of 120 Self- 
ridge employees visited the United States, learned the 
latest merchandising wrinkles here, interspersed pleasure 
with business, and returned home bubbling over with 
fresh vigor, ambition, enthusiasm. From the same store 
groups of alert employees make trips to Paris and other 
leading European cities, always blending entertainment 
with their business observations. John H. Patterson used 
to send managers, superintendents, even foremen, to other 
plants, for the purpose of having them pick up efficiency 
ideas which could be installed in the National Cash Reg- 
ister plant. This proved a very profitable investment. 
The Selfridge employees pay part of the cost, and the 
trips are open to any and every responsible member of 
the organization. 

Steamship and‘railway companies should strive ener- 
getically to inculcate this idea among American employers. 
Travel can be a most effective teacher. After what has been 
undergone here during the last few years, what a tonic 
it would be for wide-awake, progressive employees hold- 
ing responsible positions to enjoy a well-planned trip 
either to other countries or to leading cities at home! 


Unhappy is he who cannot find happiness in his work. 


Serve your organization, not self, and it will serve you. 
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Should Americans Wear Muzzles? 


’ 
66 NOUGH influence on freedom is beginning to be 
ip felt in this country to make us shudder.”’ 

Thet declaration comes, not from a_ business 
man, not from a banker, not from a utility leader, not 
from any capitalistic “rugged individualist.” It comes 
from Dr. Robert A. Millikan, perhaps the foremost Ameri- 
ican scientist and physicist. 

President Roosevelt abjured “Stop crying wolf!” 

Many law-makers have let it be known that they object 
to being flooded with protests 
against any proposed piece of 
legislation, no matter how de- 
structive. 

And, of course, bureau- 
crats, especially those of the 
professorial stripe, resent 
mere laymen questioning 
their infallibility. 

What should be the atti- 
tude of those of us who sup- 
ply the wherewithal to keep 
the government going ? 

Should we insist on con- 
tinuing to exercise our rights 
as sovereign citizens, the- 
rights guaranteed us under 
the Constitution, including 
the right of free speech? 

Or should we be content to 
transfer all our rights and 
liberties and responsibilities 
to political officeholders at 
Washington and to become 
as “dumb, driven cattle”? 
The world has seen how ab- 
normal concentration of gov- 
ernmental power has worked 
out in other countries. 

Russians have been muz- 
zled. Germans have been muzzled. 
muzzled. 

Should American citizens elect to don muzzles? 

During the extreme emergency of last year, the public, 
Congress, everybody readily consented to allow President 
Roosevelt to assume powers never before voted a Chief 
Executive in peace times, powers approaching those of a 
dictator. Congress practically abdicated. 

The immediate results were, on the whole, gratifying. 
President Roosevelt demonstrated his aptitude for aggres- 
sive action. His intimates. indeed, found that he reveled 
in launching spectacular experiments. Nothing daunted 
him. 

But the extreme emergency now has passed. 

Many are convinced that the time has come to modify 
some of the more drastic and unworkable legislation 


Italians have been 


e 


“Mr. President, you don’t want ME to get in 
line, do -you?” 


enacted and contemplated, to call a halt on additional 
brand-new panaceas hatched by inexperienced Brain 
Trusters, to cease multiplying public expenditures and 
bureaucratic officeholders, to tone down greatly the 
Washington three-ringed circus and to develop earnestly 
and intelligently co-operation between Washington and 
business. 

President Roosevelt recently admitted that business 
“must help take up the slack.” 

Too many in authority at 
Washington heretofore have 
acted and talked as if Wash- 
ington alone could bring back 
prosperity without consulting 
and without any help from 
business. 

The truth is now dawning 
that governments cannot 
alone create permanent pros- 
perity, cannot alone success- 
fully provide vast employ- 
ment except at crushing cost 
to taxpayers, but must win 
confidence and enlist the ac- 
tive support of the employ- 
ing classes. 

Inarticulate as most men 
of affairs have been since the 
“cracking-down” policy was 
enunciated, it cannot be cle- 
nied that even such criti- 
cisms as have been ventured 
have had at least some in- 
fluence in restraining Wash- 
ington from running com- 
pletely amuck. 

Certain of the ultra-wild 
monetary nostrums fanatical- 
ly urged upon the President 
by professorial theorists were squelched largely because of 
criticism ; certain bills, shockingly crude and fantastic in 
their original form, have been toned down; the Securities 
Act, because of wholesale condemnation of its paralyzing 
effect upon capital-raising and employment, is likely to be 
amended after a long-continued storm of protest; the 
so-called stock-regulation bill, which would invest bureau- 
crats with life-and-death power over corporations, prom- 
ises to be materiIly improved. 

Would it not be extremely dangerous if 130,000,000 
people were to hand over all authority to the various 
groups now reigning at Washington without one ex- 
pression of those who will be saddled with the appalling 
cost? 

It is for the public to decide whether they shall or shall 
not wear muzzles. 
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Politicians OLITICIANS in many parts of 
Have Wrong the country are waging unrea- 
Slant On soning hostility towards public util- 
Utilities ity companies. It is evident from 


their speeches that they are entirely 
unaware of the transformation which has been going on 
during recent years in the ownership of utility properties. 

Official figures show thirty utilify companies have 
1,815,283 stockholders. American Telephone alone has 
680,939 owners. Therefore, when excessive burdens are 
levied, either in the form of abnormal taxation or of 
duplication by taxpayers’ money of existing light and 
power facilities, the sufferers are not the executives and 
a handful of wealthy individuals, but myriads of thrifty 
individuals and families who have invested their savings 
in good faith. 

Realizing the importance of bringing about better un- 
derstanding on this subject, a Forses prize ($250) has 
been offered, through the Edison Electric Institute, “for 
the most meritorious paper dealing with the subject of 
public relations in the electric light and power industry.” 
This has not only encouraged enlightened utility manage- 
ments to conduct vigorous educational work throughout 


their territories, but has stimulated many keen-brained © 


utility employees to ponder the whole problem and to 
offer useful suggestions. 

This year no fewer than 103 papers will be submitted 
to the judges, P. L. Thomson, of Western Electric, Roy 
S. Durstine of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, and 
Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Business. Indicative of 
the widespread interest evinced is the number of compa- 
nies from which one or more papers have come from 
employees : 


Alabama Power Co. 
Brooklyn Edison Co. 

Carolina Power & Light Co. 
Central Hudson Gas & El. Corp. 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Dayton Power & Light Co. 
Delaware Power & Light Co. 
Detroit Edison Co. 

Edison El, Illuminating Co. 
Electric Bond & Share Co. 
Florida Power & Light Co. 
Gloucester Electric Co. 
Indiana General Service Co. 


New York & Queens El. Lt. & 
Pr. Co. 
Northern States Power Co. 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
Pacific Power & Light Co. 
Peoples Light Co. 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Portland General Electric Co. 
Public Service Co. of North IIl. 
Public Service Elec. & Gas Co. 
Quebec Power Co. 
San Joaquin Lt. & Pr. Corp. 





Kansas City Power & Light Co. 

Kansas Gas & Electric Co. 

Minneapolis General El. Co. 

Mississippi Power Co. 

Monongahela W. Penn. Pub. 
Ser. Co 

Narragansett Electric Co. 

Nebraska Power Co. 

New England Pr. Enginering & 
Ser. Corp. 

New Orleans Public Ser., Inc. 

New York Edison Co. 

New York Power & Light Corp. 


Southern California Edison Co. 
Syracuse Lighting Co. 
Tampa Electric Co. 

Charles H. Tenney & Co. 
Union Electric Lt. & Pr. Co. 
United El. Lt. & Pr. Co. 
Utica Gas & El. Co. 
Virginia El. & Pr. Corp. 
Washington Gas & El. Co. 
Westchester Lighting Co. 
Western Colorado Power Co. 


Western United Gas & El. Co. 


West Pennsylvania El. Co. 


The winning paper will be announced at the annual 
convention of the Edison Electric Institute to be held 
at Atlantic City June 4-7, and Forses hopes to publish it. 


A poor mind means poverty no matter how big the bank 


account, 


To control others, control self. 





Close-Ups of High-Ups 


(Left) 


James 
Couzens 


(Right) 


Arthur W. 
Milburn 





HILE Insull was a fugitive, I wr ute an editorial, 

“I Don’t Believe Insull Was a Crook.” On landing 
here, Insull admitted that he had made iistakes of judg- 
ment, that he misjudged the length tc which the panic 
would go, but denied that he had beeu guilty of dishon- 
esty. 

I still believe Insull never was a crook. His. love of 
power and of wealth caused him to over-reach. When 
the storm raged, he may have done things which were 
illegal. But he did not do them with the intention of 
robbing his stockholders, but rather of protecting them. 

Failure usually entails penalties. 


ULTIMILLIONAIRE Senator James Couzens, 

the arch-proponent of “soaking the rich” through 
the imposition of terrifically heavy income surtaxes, 
would impose burdens upon others which he himself 
dodges, for, according to the published records, he in- 
vested practically all his vast fortune in tax-exempt securi- 
ties. 

I find that, when tax payments were published in 1924, 
Senator Couzens, according to the New York Herald 
Tribune, paid only $5,676. 

Contrast that with $2,467,946 paid by his former chief 
and fortune-maker, Henry Ford, $1,985,265 paid by Son 
Edsel Ford, and $14,449,673 paid by the Ford Company. 

Do your own commenting. 


¢¢ [ZYROM Offfice-Boy To President.” That character- 
istically American trip has been made by Arthur 


_ W. Milburn, of the Borden milk company. 


What did he do to rise thus? 

Starting forty years ago, with long hours and short 
pay, his aptitude for figures and his inquisitiveness as to 
why and how every penny was spent, won him the assist- 
ant treasurership. Here he developed more minute knowl- 
edge of every phase of the business than any other em- 
ployee. 

Milburn is an affable, soft-spoken, iron-grey man in his 
late fifties, blessed with a sense of humor. Disinclined to 
talk about himself, he becomes voluble when talking about 
his company. He visions for it a great future. 

His only weak point, avow his colleagues, is that they 
rarely can get him to take a vacation. -Milk—Borden’s 
milk—is his life. 
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This Plan Tripled Sales! 


AST year, Dodge Brothers 
| eae sales were three times 

those of 1932 (220 per cent. 
ahead), while the average increase 
for all trucks was 36.3 per cent. The 
company sold 11.4 per cent. of all 
trucks, as against 4.8 per cent. in 
1932. And it regained third place in 
the race for truck sales. 

Sales managers in other lines will 
find many a valuable tip in the meth- 
ods which built this outstanding 
record. The deft combination of 
tried, accurately timed selling prin- 
ciples holds elements of marketing 
interest far beyond the bounds of 
motor-truck selling. For example, 
when J. D. Burke, Dodge director of 
truck sales, declares that “a good 
salesman doesn’t always make a good 
sales manager, but a poor salesman 
never can be a good sales manager,” 
he echoes a belief held by executives 
in many lines. 

How did Dodge Brothers do it? 

Largely, by overthrowing tradition. 

It is almost a tradition in industry 
that, to sell a mechanical product for 
specialized use, you must have spe- 
cialized sales methods, whether the 
product be machine tools or cash 
registers. And transportation experts 
have always had the call over sales- 
men in selling motor trucks. 

But Dodge emphasizes passenger- 
car sales methods, not transportation 
engineering. 


ODGE will admit that the trans- 

portation-expert idea—that of 
studying a prospect’s needs and fit- 
ting the right truck to the right job— 
has much to recommend it in selling 
heavy-duty trucks. But in merchan- 
dising light trucks, the company be- 
lieves the important thing is consist- 
ent, forceful application of the same 
general methods which sell passenger 
cars and other merchandise success- 
fully. 

“You don’t need a truck-transpor- 
tation expert to do a commercial-car 
and truck selling job,’ says Burke 
emphatically. “All you need is men 
who are familiar with the sale of in- 
dividual units and who know how to 
locate and develop commercial-car 
and truck prospects. 

“The large volume of truck sales 
is made up of individual purchasers 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


of one or two units. Contact must 
be made with these buyers when they 
are thinking of buying. Adequate 
retail manpower is essential. It is 
far more important to have an ade- 
quate number of intelligent, hard- 
working salesmen than a few trans- 
portation experts. The average truck 
buyer knows his own transportation 
needs better than any truck salesman 
ever can hope to know them. Partic- 
ularly is this true in the light-truck 


.field—and that is where the bulk of 


the business lies. 

“Selling heavy-duty trucks is dif- 
ferent. We have a heavy-duty line. 
It is available for those customers 
who want it. When the volume on 
this kind of truck is sufficient, we 
urge dealers to employ a special man 
to handle it.” 

Throughout the Dodge truck op- 
eration appears this close liaison be- 
tween truck and passenger-car sales 
methods. Advertising and promo- 
tional literature for truck work is 
specialized, of course, and trucks get 
individual treatment throughout. But 
it can fairly be said that passenger- 
car sales methods are applied—rather 
than adapted—to Dodge truck sell- 
ing. What works. successfully for 
passenger cars, Dodge experience in- 
dicates, works successfully for light 
trucks. 

Centering around close synchron- 
ization of truck and passenger-car 
selling, the program which is build- 


ing Dodge truck success is remarkable 
for the skill and intensity with which 
its variety of methods are applied 
rather than for uniqueness in the 
methods themselves. Of outstanding 
importance in the program are: 

1. Successful emphasis on the style 
and beauty appeals in motor-truck 
design. 

2. Incorporation of special me- 
chanical features in relatively low- 
priced trucks. 

3. Consistent correlation of adver- 
tising and promotion with direct sell- 
ing effort, well illustrated in the 
“Show-Down” selling plan. 

4. Intensive application of tried 
selling principles, exemplified by the 
Dodge-Plymouth Retail Sales Pro- 
cedure. 

5. Continued development of a vo- 
cational selling plan (of which Dodge 
was an early exponent) which per- 
mits sales contacts to be made with 
particular vocations at the time when 
those vocations are most likely to be 
in the market for trucks. 


CORES of other elements are in- 

volved, of course, but those men- 
tioned illustrate the principles on 
which this truck-selling organization 
operates. 

When Burke himself talks of the 
factors which have promoted Dodge 
truck success, he begins with the 
product itself. “The product has to 
be right,” he says, “and it has to be 


Planks in the Dodge selling platform: 


1. Get an adequate number of intelligent, hard-working 


salesmen. 
sell most trucks. 


You don’t need truck-transportation experts to 


2. Reach the right man at the right time with the right 
truck. See buyers when they are thinking of buying. 


3. Make advertising, promotion and direct selling work 


together as a team. 


4. Keep eternally at work on cold canvassing. 


5. Emphasize style and beauty appeals. 


6. Apply systematically and continuously the sales fun- 
damentals which are so easily (and often) forgotten. 
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modern. Beauty of line and style- 
appeal are necessary, too. The style 
element in recent years has begun to 
play an important part in mechanical 
as well as consumer merchandise in- 
dustries. It is of vital importance in 
motor-truck design to-day.” 

The “Show-Down” selling cam- 
paign which Dodge is emphasizing so 
strongly this year grows directly out 
of the special mechanical features 
which have been built into Dodge 
truck design. Applied with outstand- 
ing success in the sale of Dodge pas- 
senger cars last year, the “Show- 
Down” campaign has. been carried 
over into the truck field, where it is 
working with equal effectiveness. 


HE “Show-Down”’ plan is built 

around a folder which lists the 
special mechanical features which the 
company recommends that prospects 
look for in judging quality value in a 
truck. In adjacent columns, the fea- 
tures of Dodge trucks are compared 
with those of competing makes. 

Although simple in its conception, 
the plan functions well because it is 
easily understood by both salesmen 
and prospects. As applied by Dodge, 
it provides a direct connection be- 
tween the company’s advertising and 
the retail selling efforts of Dodge car 
and truck salesmen. In every adver- 
tisement, the reader is urged to se- 
cure a “Show-Down” folder from a 
Dodge dealer. As a result, thousands 
of prospects take an active interest in 
the folder when the salesman comes 
around to explain it to them. The 
company’s theory is that the dramatic 
way in which the plan was featured 
throughout 1933 will bring pyramid- 
ed benefits this year; consequently, 
the campaign now is being applied 
to truck selling and is being amplified 
in passenger-car selling as well. 

The way in which Dodge gets un- 
usual results from vigorous and skill- 
ful application of tried merchandis- 
ing principles is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the Dodge and 
Plymouth Retail Procedure, which is 
a consistently promoted feature of 
Dodge truck selling, as well as of the 
passenger-car program. 

Developed by Emerson J. Poag, 
director of merchandising and adver- 
tising, this plan is an orderly, contin- 
uous application to retail car and 
truck selling of those somewhat ob- 
vious fundamentals which the aver- 
age dealer so often farfls to utilize. 


The program as urged upon Dodge 


dealers involves such points as: 

1. Secure lists of Dodge and Ply- 
mouth owners. Contact them. 

2. Secure registration lists of own- 
ers of competing cars and trucks. of 
the type which you can profitably 
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Golf and selling are alike, says Dodge: for best results, -you need 
sharp timing. So the logger gets a call at the psychological time— 
just before his busiest season. So does the hauler of structural steel 


take in trade. 
with them. 

3. Use a daily work sheet. This 
sheet is a primary requisite of effi- 
cient selling. 

4. The telephone should be used 
intensively throughout the year by 
every retail salesman. 

5. See that every salesman knows 
the product thoroughly. 

6. Demonstrate ! 


Make selling contacts 


NQUESTIONABLY, the chief 

virtue in this Procedure is its 
simplicity. And in case anyone 
thinks it is too simple to be of practi- 
cal importance, he will be interested 
in the fact that Bishop, McCormick 
& Bishop, one of the largest Dodge 
distributors, located in so sales-wise a 
city as Brooklyn, New York, says 
that application of this Procedure 


“put those that were for it and those 
that were indifferent on their toes, 
and it drew us all closer together in 
the final analysis with the faith that 
there is a sure and certain reward 
for intelligent and continuous. effort 
which the procedure calls for. We 
have secured 5.8 per cent. live pros- 
pects from contacts made as well as 
8.6 per cent. of future prospects.” 

So, throughout the Dodge opera- 
tions, the truck end of the business 
profits by passenger-car activities. A 
special sales contest held last Fall— 
the Dodge-Plymouth Baseball Series, 
it was called—gave salesmen a defi- 
nite number of points for each sale 
made within a given period, with 
$200,000 in prizes. 

In this contest, each truck sale 
gave the salesman 40 points, as 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Are Profits a Crime? 


LL business is liable to suffer 

permanent harm if no check 

is put upon the spreading im- 

pression that there is something rep- 
rehensible about profits. 

The very word “profit” is falling 
into disrepute, as if it were a crime 
to garner a decent return from honest 
endeavor. The popular political mood 
is loath to make any differentiation 
between a necessary profit and the 
previously entirely different connota- 
tion of “profiteering.” 

Glibly, business is told to charge 
no more for its products while put- 
ting more men to work and paying 
higher wages for shorter hours; 
asked to forego profits, with no 
thought that it can no more do with- 
out them than a motorist can do with- 
out gasoline. 

It is high time something were 
said in defense of profits. Despite 
the sins of commission and omission 
which have been laid at the door of 
business executives (justly, no doubt, 
in many cases), there is no call to 
be apologetic about the institution of 
profits. For profits serve a useful 
purpose as the prime mover in all 
business activity. 


HE hope of profit is the incentive 

without which no one would risk 
capital. And if nothing were ven- 
tured in business, there would be 
nothing gained—no national or social 
gain, nothing but stagnation. It is 
not too much to say that without the 
lure of profits, business could draw 
no capital. 

How can we discredit profits and 
withhold the +ncentive to undertake, 
therefore, without putting a brake 
upon normal enterprise? The natural 
brakes of business, it is to be re- 
membered, are mounting costs and 
declining profits. No American busi- 
ness man could be wholly deaf to 
the patriotic appeal to plan expansion 
without regard to profit possibilities 
so as to make more jobs quickly. But 
balance sheets are unemotional, and 
three—or more—rousing cheers will 
not swing an income statement out of 
the red and into the black 


Without profits, no business 
could long furnish employment 
for labor. More profits, not less, in 
the long run produce more employ- 
ment, more public service, more 


By H. L. HODGSON 


Vice-President and Treasurer, 
J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


progress, and more humanitarianism. 

The chemical industry gives us a 
concrete example of this. The Fed- 
eral Reserve employment index for 
chemicals and drugs in December, 
1933, was 107.6 per cent. of the 1923- 
25 average—the highest in the entire 
list. This employment ratio was made 
possible by profitable operations. Free 
from government regulation or inter- 
ference, manufacturers of chemicals 
have been able to plan confidently, to 
spend millions in research for new 
and improved products better to serve 
other industries and the public, and 
to attract needed capital. 

This situation is thrown into sharp 
contrast when comparison is made 
with railroad transportation, long a 
victim of well-meaning regimentation 
by a government bureau. Everyone 
remembers that last year, far from 
expecting any important increase in 
employment by the carriers, the gov- 
ernment requested them not to reduce 
employment below a certain minimum 
which approximated that of the de- 
pression’s low point. 


Profits have led the way in all 
previous recovery periods. Business 
has always reached the solid ground 
of paying operations before. it has 
pulled raw-material prices and wages 
up after it. Now we have the cart 
before the horse, with NRA codes 
raising wages and threats of inflation 
boosting raw-material prices in a 
manner contrary to conditions of sup- 
ply and demand. Business is co-op- 
erating with the President in his 
dictum that the emergency calls for 
putting “humanity first and profits 
afterward ;” but it cannot quite cast 
off its misgivings as to the lost 
primacy of profits. No one begrudges 
labor its higher wages, nor farmers 
their better returns for productive ef- 
forts. Business is paying the cost 
and therefore it is strongly hoping 
that, if there is anything to the theory 
that high wages and rising prices 
make good business, it will now work 
out in practice. 


IVEN a free hand, business will 

undoubtedly overcome all handi- 
caps of increased costs by greater effi- 
ciency in other directions—provided 
the profit incentive is not destroyed by 
progressively onerous restriction and 
regimentation. Regulation which 


makes profitable operations difficult 
is almost as bad as banning any ex- 
cess of income over outgo. Private 
capital is a free agent, to go where 
it pleases, and the knowledge of 
bureaucratic interference in an indus- 
try is to capital like a “Road Under 
Construction” sign to a motorist—it 
prompts the search for a detour. 


Politicians sometimes forget that 
when they start to dragoon an in- 
dustry, responsibility for its fu- 
ture is placed in their laps. A free 
industry will fight its way and make 
shift to get there somehow. A fet- 
tered industry often lies down after 
weary efforts—capital, new blood, 
spirit and vision die out of it. 

Profits, freely attainable, are not a 
public menace, except under monop- 
oly. They are self-regulatory, for if 
they threaten to become unduly large 
in a competitive industry, other man- 
ufacturers are attracted to the field 
and the margin of gain is reduced. 


RESERVATION of the profit 

incentive means a great deal to the 
advertising industfy. For advertising, 
as the pilot of business, has to know 
that there is a clear course ahead. Ad- 
vertising is always the outward sign 
that an industry or a company sees the 
way ahead, foresees a just return on 
its capital and js making progress or 
getting under way. Such a business 
has the courage to invest in research 
for the good of progress and in con- 
sistent advertising for the good to be 
derived from growing consumer ac- 
ceptance and demand. 


The most progressive industries in 
the country are those in which profit- 
making opportunities are satisfactory. 
Take away the expectation of “rea- 
sonable profits” and what would you 
have! Progress in a frozen rut— 
moribund markets reducing volume 
and producing higher unit costs. Not 
only stockholders would mourn the 
lack of dividends ; I believe the public 
also would long for a return of the 
day when the normal, healthy profit- 
incentive kept business keyed up to 
high productive efficiency and an 
eagerness to anticipate public needs 
and demands for better and better 
products. 

Only more profits and their more 
equitable distribution will restore 
normal, American prosperity. 
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What John Doe Is Thinking 


QUICK trip across the conti- 

nent reveals some interesting 

and amusing slants on the re- 
covery maelstrom swirling up and 
down Pennsylvania Avenue. 

In Washington, I saw the New 
Deal aborning; but I had no idea 
until I struck Omaha that the country 
really was trying to keep abreast of 
things. By the time | arrived in 
Hollywood, I knew for a certainty 
that Washington has been too much 
engaged these many months with 
grand plans and great projects, and 
not sufficiently attentive to the back- 
country ruminations and reflections 
of our old friend John Doe! 

John still is at large—millions of 
him. And.I am happy to report that 
he still clings tenaciously to those 
habits of conduct and attitudes of 
mind which my venerable grand- 
father O’Brien used to call “the first 
principles of White folks.” The big 
bad wolf has huffed and puffed 
mightily at John and the Mrs. and 
the kiddies; but John’s spiritual 
house is built upon a rock. That 
rock is the morality embodied in the 
Constitution of the United States. 

I still hold the Washington atti- 
tude, that we are in’ for some great 
changes. But I believe now that the 
country will change Washington be- 
fore Washington changes the country. 


“No Funny Two-Budget Stuff” 


Mr. Doe was the special objective 
of my inquiries in seventeen states. 
I set out expressly to find out pre- 
cisely what he thinks of it all. 

Friend Doe is, by and large, a busi- 
ness man—proprietor of a gasoline 
station, owner of a drug store, a 
farmer, bus operator, train conductor 
or air pilot. Occasionally he is 
manager of a small flour mill, or 
manufacturing plant; sometimes a 
country banker, or a neighborhood 
merchant. ! 

He appears to take his regimenta- 
tion quite placidly. But he really has 
a lot of ideas about codes, quotas, 
allotments and master plans. Al- 
though he is often a bit befuddled on 
the subtleties of managed currency 
and social engineering, he still asks 
some rather incisive questions. And 
he still computes his own profits and 
losses by the stern realities of simple 
mathematics. The nation at large, as 


Our Washington observer, in the 
course of a country-wide jaunt, here 
reports on the state of the Umon, as 
reflected in the moods, the whims and 
the current irritations of American 
business men. 


the manager of a silver mine ob- 
served in Nevada, never has gone in 
for “that funny two-budget stuff you 
fellows got down East.” 

Doe indignantly resents the word 
“revolution,” and earnestly hopes it’s 
all newspaper talk. But if it’s not— 
if it’s serious—look out for John! 


Wanted: 100,000,000. Gallons of Paint 


In seven air-hops to the Pacific 
Coast, I was struck by the nation- 
wide need for fresh paint! Houses, 
barns, factories, bridges, . railroad 
equipment—everything needs a coat 
of paint. Until two years ago, as I 
recall, even a short flight revealed a 
few new paint jobs under way. This 
trip showed none between Des 
Moines and Cheyenne! My off-hand 
guess is that America is about 100,- 
000,000 gallons behind in her paint- 
ing. Perhaps government credits for 
renovization are the answer. But I 
pass the idea along to the paint and 





varnish trade for what it may be 
worth. There’s gold in them plains! 


Road-Building Booms 


But we are keeping up very well 
with our road building. The flight 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago offers a 
road construction job constantly in 
view from 5,000 feet. About the 
same is true of the hop from Chi- 
cago to Omaha. Most of the jobs 
are relatively small scratchings at 
hillsides and curves, but some are 
ambitious replacements or surfacings. 

Iowa and Illinois have almost 
doubled their hard-road surfaces 
since 1932. Ohio and Pennsylvania 
have extended their paved mileage 
by approximately 50 per cent. 
Michigan and Wisconsin have used 
most of their Federal grants on im- 
provements rather than new arteries. 
I imagine we shall have about a five- 
year road-building holiday when the 
present make-work funds are ex- 
hausted. At Sacramento, a_ road 
commissioner told me he could use 
no more funds save for guard rails 
along mountain passes—or for sev- 
eral new routes over the Sierra 


(Continued on page 21) 





Ewing Galloway 


Few signs of action? You ought to look beneath the roofs! For 

silver producers, sure that there’s a Santa Claus in Washington, are 

running their plants full blast. And this stamping mill at Victor, 
in Colorado’s Cripple Creek district, is no exception 
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What’s New in Business 


Salesmen Hunger for 


Trips to Chicago 


N -1930, the Blackhawk Manu- 

facturing Company, makers of 
wrenches, pumps and hydraulic jacks 
in Milwaukee, announced a sales con- 
test that tied in with Chicago’s Cen- 
tury of Progress, to open two years 
later. The company thereby started 
something; for last year, thousands 
of salesmen in a variety of companies 
received free trips to Chicago as re- 
wards for outstanding performance. 

This year, salesmen are again 
hungry for a trip to the Fair, and it 
will again be the thing in sales in- 
centives. The details of individual 
sales contests vary widely, but al- 
ready, most companies have definitely 
decided on them. Seven of the larger 
ones alone have more than 20,000 
men entered in the competitions: 
Swift & Company, 4,500; Lumber- 
men’s. Mutual Casualty Company, 


4,000; International Business Ma- 
chines, 4,000; General Electric Hot 
Point, 2,500; E. & A. Opper, 2,000; 
American Motorists Insurance Com- 
pany, 2,000; and Cudahy Packing 
Company, 1,100. All these companies 
but I. B. M. are located in Chicago ; 
thus, they will get an extra benefit 
by giving their winners a side trip to 
the plant or general office, with an 
opportunity to shake hands with the 
company heads. 


Bitter War Rages on 


Statistical Front 


N the statistical front, all is not 
pty For NRA and a large 
group of statisticians have met in a 
head-on collision over the subject of 
calendar reform. And NRA is now 
being charged with disorganizing the 
whole current system of business 
statistics. 

One type of calendar reform—the 
International Fixed Calendar, which 


substitutes for the existing irregular 
calendar one of thirteen months of 
four weeks each—has received wide 
support from business. The late 
George Eastman was its leading pro- 
ponent; and it has been adopted for 
accounting purposes by more than 
six hundred companies, including 
Maytag, Fuller Brush, Eastman 
Kodak, American Hide & Leather, 
Kroger Grocery & Baking, Jewel 
Tea, and Sears, Roebuck. Chief ad- 
vantages are (1) the same number of 
days and weeks in each month; (2) 
elimination of fractional weeks in 
computing monthly figures; (3) any 
given date always falls on the same 
day of the week each year. All these 
simplify accounting. The biggest 
disadvantages are that the number 13 
is not divisible ; and that the thirteen- 
month calendar is radically different 
from the conventional one, thus lead- 
ing to a general upheaval if it were 
legally substituted for the present 
system. 

When NRA came along to open up 
tremendous new opportunities for 





Denver’s Dream Comes True—With Reservations! 


N the fifteenth of June, the long dream of Denver, 

Colorado, is scheduled to become a fact. For on 
that day, the Dotsero Cut-off will be formally com- 
pleted—and Denver, for the first time, will- be on a 
direct transcontinental rail route (see map). But when 
the first train will use the new route is still uncertain. 
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SCALE IN MILES PUEBLO 


Denver has always felt that the transcontinental rail- 
roads have given her the run-around, though the moun- 
tains to the west, and no personal feelings, are respon- 
sible. The Union Pacific runs to the north, through 
Wyoming; the Santa Fe to the south, through south- 
eastern Colorado and New Mexico; and the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western (connecting with the Western 
Pacific at Salt Lake City) has to take a long southern 
detour to Pueblo before it can get through the moun- 
tains by the Royal Gorge. 

When David H. Moffat built the Denver & Salt Lake, 
Denver had its first ray of hope. But the line crossed 
the continental divide at 11,600 feet and.was frequently 
snow-bound for weeks. Moffat conceived the six-mile 
tunnel which now bears his name to bore under the 
divide, but its promotion crushed him financially, and 
not until 1928, sixteen years after his death, was it 
opened. Even at that, the Denver & Salt Lake ended 
ot a mountain wall 326 miles short of Salt Lake 

ity. 

The final chapter in Denver’s long struggle opened 
in 1932, when the RFC loaned $3,600,000 to build the 
38-mile Dotsero Cut-off to link the Denver & Salt Lake 
with the Denver & Rio Grande Western, and thus to 
effect a 176-mile saving in the distance between Denver 
and Salt Lake City. 

The Burlington, connecting with Chicago, is now 
ready to send through Pullmans over the cut-off. But 
a quarrel between the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
and the Denver & Salt Lake (controlled by the former) 


is delaying things, and no one knows when the first 
train will go through. 
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gathering statistics, more than thirty 
industries specified in their codes that 
employment, payroll, production and 
other figures be reported on the thir- 
teen-month-calendar basis. And it is 
this fact which has started the 
battle. 

For, while business as a whole 
favors the thirteen-month type of cal- 
endar reform, a large and important 
group of statisticians, accountants, 
churchmen and citizens ardently 
favors an entirely different program: 
the World Calendar, which proposes 
a twelve-month year, divided into 
quarters, each with one thirty-one day 
month and two thirty-day months. It 
is, essentially, a compromise with the 
current calendar and the more radical 
thirteen-month calendar. But it has 
real advantages: the calendar can be 
divided into quarters and halves; 
every month has the same number of 
working days; it is more like the 
present system than the Fixed Cal- 
endar; and, if legally adopted, it 
would call for fewer changes in 
habits and customs. On the other 
hand, of course, the months are not 
of the same length; they are not 
directly comparable; and they con- 
tain fractional weeks, thus causing 
split payrolls. 

Thus, the World Calendar does not 
go so far toward sweeping reform as 
the Fixed Calendar. And the points 
brought out by World-Calendar ad- 
vocates in their denunciations of the 
NRA action cannot be ignored. For 
one thing, they say, the Fixed Calen- 
dar is “revolution, not evolution’”— 
it is too radical a change to be ac- 
cepted by the average citizen. For 
another, the Fixed Calendar is so dif- 
ferent from the current one that, if 
it were made a matter of law, all 
the statistics painstakingly collected 
under the old system would be so in- 
comparable as to be useless. Last 










If figures bore you, 
here are some charts 
that won’t. They back 
up Florida’s claims 
of recovery, home- 
made style (see col- 
umn three) 


International 





December, H. Parker 
Willis, Columbia Uni- 
versity Professor of 
Banking who bitterly 
dislikes the NRA, told 
the American Statis- 
tical Association that 
NRA’s adoption of 
the thirteen - month 
year was “back-door 
calendar reform. ... 
This will cause the 
most tremendous con- 
fusion that has ever 
assailed our system of 
business statistics. ... 
There is gravest 
danger of knocking it 
to pieces.” 


For the moment, 
nevertheless, the Fixed 
Calendar seems to 
have the upper hand, 
largely because of 
NRA’s embrace and 
business’ wide experi- 
ence with it. But a 
forthcoming report in 
the desirability of 
each by the American 
Statistical Association 
may change that. 
And the World Calen- 
dar has made more 
progress with the influ- 
ential church groups. 
Meanwhile, the inter- 
national associations behind each 
group are fighting for legal adoption 
of their plans. And both are trying 
to reach their goals before the year 
1939. For that is the last year before 
1950 which begins on a Sunday; and 
a reformed calendar must take effect 
on a year beginning on Sunday if 
tremendous calendar dislocations and 
widespread public protests are to be 
avoided, and if it is to go into action 
smoothly. 





International 


This giant “vacuum cleaner” sucks 58 tons 

of copra from a vessel’s hold in an hour. 

It’s to be demonstrated during Los Ang- 
eles’ Foreign Trade Week in May 


Florida’s Recovery a 
Home-Made Product 


OME-MADE recovery, not de- 
pendent on government bounty, 
was celebrated by the State of Florida 
on May 5. The occasion was Miami’s 
annual Pioneer Day. 
The moving spirit of Florida’s 
comeback (definitely recorded from 
month to month in Forses Business 
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Pictograph) has been Henry L. 
Doherty, ‘retired’ but still active 
head of Cities Service Company. 


As a Winter visitor to Miami, 
Doherty two years ago purchased the 
empty Miami Biltmore Hotel, started 
out to put it on its feet.’ For nine 
years, the hotel had ost around 
$300,000 a year. In 18 months, the 
new owner has brought it to the point 
of returning about the same sum in 
annual profits. 


First step in the Doherty program 
to build hotel profits was to stimulate 
the rebuilding of Florida. Boom-hit, 
depression-ridden, the State’s people 
were apathetic and discouraged. 
Doherty began by selling Florida to 
Floridians. Carl Byoir, Doherty pub- 
licity general, toured the State from 
end to end in a plea for co-operation. 
Newspapers and other advertising 
media agreed to go along with his 
plan. 


Sensing that the competition of 
steamship tours featuring entertain- 
ment was keeping thousands from 
Florida, Doherty persuaded the At- 
lantic Coast Line to run a “recreation 
car” between New York and Miami 
(Forses, December 15, 1932). The 
road was skeptical; Doherty person- 
ally paid its costs for bridge hostess 
and orchestra.... This was the 
Winter of 1932-33. In the Winter 
just passed, Atlantic Coast Line used 
17 recreation cars, 18 hostesses, 17 
orchestras at its own expense. 


The next step in the Doherty pro- 
gram is to lengthen the Florida 
“season.” Remaining open in April 
this year, the Miami Biltmore lost a 
trifling sum. Next year, because 


hundreds have learned the pleasures 
of April in South Florida, it expects 
to lose nothing. 

“Not weeks, but months” is now 
the Doherty slogan. Even mid-Sum- 
mer is included in plans for the 
future. Increased leisure, code-cre- 
ated, will find a twelve-months outlet 
in Florida, it is believed, if Florida 
first, then a hundred-million out- 
siders, learn Florida’s year-round at- 
tractions and are induced by off- 
season fares and per-diem conces- 
sions to come and experience them. 


In Missouri, too, self-help is the 
keynote of a recovery campaign. St. 
Joseph has just organized a Forward 
Association to promote the city in- 
dustrially, commercially and socially. 
President Milton Tootle, Jr., tells 
Forses: “We believe that it is the 
first duty of every community to 
utilize its every resource to bring 
about its own recovery, and that eco- 
nomic. recovery, if it is to be sound 
and enduring, must come from 
within. 

“No individual who depends en- 
tirely upon outside sources of help 
and inspiration ever accomplishes a 
permanent improvement in his char- 
acter or capacity. And so it is with 
communities. 

“We feel that now is 1n auspicious 
time to attempt to arouse the civic 
consciousness of our own people and 
to impress upon them, if we can, the 
unalterable truth that the gods help 
those who help themselves; and that 
we must depend not upon govern- 
mental aid or governmental regimen- 
tation, but upon our own individual 
and community efforts.” 


Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


By blowing both hot and cold, aviation goes the railroads one better. 

Pullmans are pre-cooled in hot weather; but airplanes will be pre- 

cooled in Summer and pre-heated in Winter with this unit, newly 
developed for use on airlines this year 
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Buyers, Sellers Agree 
On New Yardstick 
(62-146) 132-A8-F24-S1.6. 


2 ip buyers and sellers of coal, this 
symbol means a seven-year job 
whose end came in sight in May. 
And it marks a long step forward for 
the coal industry. For, with other 
symbols of its kind, it is a new guide- 
post by which coal-users may know 
exactly how much heat they are buy- 
ing per dollar. 

The symbol itself is a concise, 
standardized description of a certain 
kind and quality of coal. The for- 
mula for writing it has just been an- 
nounced as the result of seven years 
of research by a committee made up 
of coal operators, industrial coal con- 
sumers, government experts, the 
American Standards Association and 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials. 

The committee had little to work 
on at the start. Several systems for 
grading coal existed, but they were 
general at best, and all were different. 
Producers knew that the stuff they 
mined was coal, but few of them 
knew more about it. Some factories, 
utilities and railroads analyzed the 
coal they bought to see that it was 
up to specifications ; but most of them 
only gave general orders that their 
coal should come. from certain pro- 
ducers or fields. ,What was needed 
was a system that could be used by 
everyone; that would enable produc- 
ers to know just what they were sell- 
ing, consumers what they were buy- 
ing; and that would allow buyers to 
lay down exact specifications for the 
coal that best filled their needs with 
some assurance that the specifications 
would be followed. 

The new classification is the an- 
swer, the committee believes. Though 
it is still tentative, and must be ac- 
cepted by the A.S.A. and the A.S. 
T.M. before it is formally approved, 
it is now being sent to regional NRA 
coal-code authorities for use in classi- 
fying the output of their districts. 

The classification breaks down the 
four broad types of coal (anthracite, 
bituminous, sub-bituminous, lignite) 
into thirteen groups, and sets up 
standard limits for each. For exam- 
ple, the symbol (62-146) 132-A8- 
F24-S1.6 means, translated, that the 
particular batch of coal described 
comes within definite limits in heat- 
ing value, purity, ash content and 
so on. The coal-user who gets best 
results from that formula can order 
his supplies from the operator whose 
coal conforms with it; he doesn’t 
have to use the trial-and-error meth- 
od, or to do his own analyzing. 
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Burroughs prints ciphers automatically. 
Thus, almost one-third of the work is 
done without touching a key. 
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SEVERAL KEYS AT ONCE 
You touch 4.67 on a Burroughs with one 
stroke—not three. You touch 5,870.00 
with one stroke—not six! 
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FASTER SUBTRACTION 


To subtract, merely touch the subtract 
Try this new Burroughs. You will like its speed . . . its simplicity . . . its ease of bar. To dd, touch the adding bar. Each 


operation is fast and simple. 





operation. Watch it handle almost one-third of the average work automatically 
. . . see how much easier and faster you can list and add amounts when you 
take advantage of the short cuts offered by the full visible keyboard. Remember, 
too, these important features are offered in more than 90 different Burroughs 


models. There is a size and style for your particular needs—at a price surpris- 


ingly low. Send for descriptive folder. 


QUICKER TOTALS 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY To take a total, touch the total key. This 


single motion—not two or three—operates 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN the machine and prints the total. 


ACCOUNTING AND CALCULATING MACHINES « TYPEWRITERS + CASH REGISTERS « POSTURE CHAIRS ¢ SUPPLIES 
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How 4000 Executives 
as much as 


FIRST STEP IN SAVING MONEY 


is the scientifically accurate test on the Cities 
Service POWER PROVER. In 30 seconds this 
exclusive Cities Service invention analyzes 
exhaust gases and shows whether the engine 
is operating at 65%, 50% or less of its effi- 
ciency...indicating wasted Power and gaso- 
lene. Hundreds of fleet operators have been 
amazed to find engines operating inefficiently 
immediately after their “sight and sound” 
adjustments. Yours may be the same. And it 
will take the POWER PROVER only 30seconds 
to reveal this hidden waste of fuel and money. 


NEW KOOLMOTOR 


The famous high-test, anti- 
knock green gasolene, for 
which hundreds of thou- 
sands have gladly paid 2 
cents premium...now yours 
at no premium. 


CORRECTING THIS WASTE 


is the second step. Cities Service has devel- 
oped a 23-step tuning and adjusting routine 
that replaces guesswork with scientific accu- 
racy. Many of the tuning and precision in- 
struments used are exclusive, patented Cities 
Service inventions. Unnecessary waste of gas- 
olene is eliminated, power increased, over- 
hauls are needed less frequently, danger from 
carbon monoxide is greatly reduced. This 
tuning routine frequently increases engine 
efficiency from 50% to 85%. Your own me- 
chanics can apply the 23-step procedure. 


CITIES SERVICE ETHYL 


The new champion of Ethyl 
gasolenes ... fast, tremen- 
dously powerful...a super 
anti-knock gasolene. Backed 
100% by the Cities Service 
name and reputation. 


RADIO CONCERTS—Fridays at 8:00°p. m., E. D.T., over WEAF and thirty-three N. B.C. stations 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 


CITIES SERVICE 
POWER PROVER 


This exclusive Cities Service 
invention that instantly de- 
tects unnecessarily wasted 
fuel and power. Combined 
with the 23-step Cities 
Service tuning routine, 
using exclusive patented 
precision tools, it stops 
this waste. 
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ve cut gasolene costs 


...and lowered operating and main- 
tenance expense by having their 
trucks and buses POWER PROVED 
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SAVINGS SHOW ON PROFIT SHEETS 


The many savings POWER PROVER Service 
makes possible show up definitely on monthly 
profit sheets. Executives see gasolene and oil 
costs grow smaller... maintenance expense 
decrease ... replacement charges dwindle... 
less spoilage of perishable foods from ex- 
haust gases during delivery. And these sav- 
ings are available to you through POWER 
PROVER Service at approximately only one 
cent per day per vehicle! It will pay you to 
investigate at once this proved way of mak- 
ing operations more profitable by lowering 
fuel and maintenance costs. 


GASOLENE MILEASE 
SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED 


Your drivers notice the difference at once. 
Routes that used to consume 25 gallons of 
gasolene may make it on 20 gallons. Oper- 
ators of fleets, large and small, report sav- 
ings of from 10% to 33%% on gasolene 
and oil after POWER PROVER Service was 
made an established part of the maintenance 
routine. Scientifically adjusted motors do not 
waste gasolene and are more powerful under 
heavy loads on the hills and the straightaways. 
And your drivers have greater protection 
against deadly carbon monoxide fumes. 








d 

d 

>S CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 

:, Start saving money on your Room 723,60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

d fleet today by writing for ad- Gentlemen: 


I am interested in receiving further information on how, at trifling 


ditional information on how cost, I can cut my gasolene and oil bills as much as 30% and lower my 








more than 4000 fleet opera- operating and maintenance costs. Without obligation on my part, please 
tors in various industries have send me this information. 

cut oil and gasolene costs and 

reduced operating and main- Name 

tenance costs through POWER 

PROVER Service. Mail the Address 











coupon today. 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


Somebody has said, “Tolerance is 
the only real test of civilization’”— 
and I think there is much in that 
statement. In a high civilization, 
opinion is free, and the right of opin- 
ion is everywhere respected. Men 
differ courteously though vigorously. 
Modern industry has_ introduced 
standardization to personality as we 
apply it to machines and commodities. 
That is the certain road to the de- 
struction of civilization. Human per- 
sonality must be at liberty to expand, 
to adventure, to leave the beaten track 
and blaze new roads.——DUNCAN 
CuarRK. 


When you start crowing you stop 
growing.—ALBErT B. Lorp. 


Economy has frequently nothing 
whatever to do with the amount of 
money being spent, but with the 
wisdom used in spending it.— 
Henry Forp. 


He who lives without a definite 
purpose achieves no higher end than 
to serve aS a warning to others.— 
Fanny KeEMBLE. 


Every letter that leaves your desk 
is a picture of your organization and 
of you. Every letter you send out 
helps someone decide what kind of a 
man you are, what kind of an enter- 
prise you conduct, and whether or 
not he wants to do business with you. 
Your company’s standing in the busi- 
ness world is in a very great degree 
placed in the hands of the men (and 
women) who dictate letters. Every 
letter you send out is a sales letter— 
if you make it so—JoHN Howle 
WRIGHT. 


A minute of constructive activity 
brings greater growth than a day of 
idle wishing. — THE ExCHANGE 
SPARK. 


All is but lip wisdom which wants 
experience.—Sir Puitip SyDNEY. 


The man who does not look up will 
look down, and the spirit which does 
not dare to soar is destined to grovel. 
—Lorp BEACONSFIELD. 


A Text 


Let every man be swift to 
hear, but slow to speak and 
ol to anger—James I, 
17:21. 


Sent in by E. M. Farrell, Haw- 
thorne, N. J. What is your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 


used. 
= 


Thought engenders thought. Place 
one idea on paper, another will fol- 


low it, and still another until you 


have written: a page; you cannot 
fathom your mind. There is a well 
of thought there which has no bot- 
tom; the more you draw from it, the 
more clear and fruitful it will be— 
G. A. SALA. 


One is never done with knowing 
the greatest men or the greatest 
works of art—they carry you on and 
on, and at the last you feel that you 
are only beginning.—T. R. GLover. 


The Good New Days 


None but the futile mourn the past, 
Or waste their hours in vain be- 
rating ; 
Each day is richer than the last; 
There are new worlds to conquer 
waiting ! 


Though somber sunsets lend a. wan 
Regret to pleasant days gone from 
us, 
The pilgrim stars go wheeling on, 
And dawns bring new demesnes of 
promise! 


The. path that yesterday we trod 
Was bright with blossom, sweet 
with clover; 
Yet there must be a richer sod 
Where the horizon trail dips over. 


Onward and upward, mile on mile ; 
Deaf to the jibes, the mocker’s 
chorus ; 
Facing each hazard with a smile— 
Till a new world lies wide before 
us ! 


There ts no going back. Why bind 
Your swift pace with a phantom 
fetter? 
Forget the good old days behind. 
Go on—and make the new ones 
better! 
—Tep OLson. 


The best educated man is the one 
who is always picking up knowledge 
at every turn and the man who thinks 
while he works. The deeper and 
longer you think, the better you will 
be prepared for the surprises of life 
through increased efficiency and re- 
sourcefulness. Thoughts are things. 
No matter how much book learning 
may be crammed in a man’s cranium, 
if he has stopped thinking he has 
really stopped living. Deep thinking 
and hard work are the real Aladdin’s 
lamp. There is no real success with- 
out them.—SELEcTED. 


The most profitable investment a 
young man can make is to give his 
very best and exclusive services to 
his employer and let outside interests 
alone.—BaBson INSTITUTE. 


The trouble is that, in trying times, 
most people don’t try hard enough.— 
E. J. Moore. 


Business is done on enthusiasm, on 
hope, animation and good cheer. 
When you repress men, suppress 
them, destroy their freedom of initi- 
ative, then business languishes. It is 
just as wrong to kill freedom of busi- 
ness as it is to kill political freedom 
or mental freedom.—ELBert Hvs- 
BARD. 


Square your shoulders to the world! 

It’s easy to give in— 

Lift your chin a little higher! 

You were made to win. 

Grit your teeth, but smile, don't 
frown, 

We all must bear our bit; 

It’s not the load that burdens us 
down, 

It’s the way we carry it! 

—Wa.porF WINDow. 


A sound argument must have more 
than sound in it. — INSURANCE 
Wor Lp. 


When you are right you can afford 
to keep your temper; when you are 
wrong you can’t afford to lose it— 
STATLER SALESMANSHIP. 


When it is finally settled that a 
thing is impossible, watch somebody 
do it—MERCHANT’S JOURNAL. 
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What John Doe Is Thinking 


(Continued from page 13) 


Nevadas. The California traffic does 
not require more passes over the 
mountains. But they can be built— 
at about $100,000 a mile—if Uncle 


Sam insists. 
La Salle Street Boils Over 


La Salle Street is in tantrums over 
the exchange-regulation bills and the 
AAA and they are heaping all man- 
ner of trick names upon those 
“bureaucrats.” One gets the 
point when the grain traders pull out 
their dizzy charts. For example: 
when, on September 7, 1933, gold 
was at $20.67 an ounce, May ‘wheat 
sold at $907 (monthly average) ; 
May corn at $.57%4; oats, at $.41%, 
and rye at $.77 in Chicago. 

But with gold at $35.00 an ounce 
on April 19, 1934, the same deliver- 
ies sold-in Chicago at $.75 for wheat ; 
$.4344 for corn; $.26% for oats; and 
$.514%4 for rye. 

In other words, while the price of 
gold increased 68.3 per cent., the 
price of May wheat declined 17.5 per 
cent.; corn slid off 25 per cent. ; oats, 
35.1 per cent.; rye, 33.7 per cent. 
And all this happened while AAA 
was spending some $350,000,000 in 
crop-reduction bounties. 

These are some of the reasons why 
the farmers of Nebraska, Kansas 
and the Dakotas don’t give a con- 
tinental about the gold operations. 


Will the Pump Flow by Itself? 








The agricultural program is under 
fire in the larger cities of the Middle- 
west. Prices have increased sharply, 
particularly on process-tax commodi- 
ties. There appeared a general dis- 
position to tolerate these increases at 
the outset, but more recently there 
has been resentment—intensified by 
the growing conviction that the 
fabulous AAA expenditures have not 
accomplished their first purpose, crop 
reduction. 

But there is no denying that the 
millions in federal bounties have 
directly stimulated retail business 
throughout the entire upper Missis- 
sippi Valley. It remains to be seen 
whether the priming-the-pump proc- 
ess will keep the wheels moving 
when the government checks stop 
flowing in from the farms. Among 
town and city business people there is 
some misgiving on this score. 


Sugar-States Congressmen Beware! 


Salt Lake was confident that some- 
thing substantial would be done for 
silver at Washington before the end 
of the session. On this prospect, the 
mining and financial community 


rested great hopes—-hopes born of 








NCREDIBLE as it may seem, these 
| lowest priced Studebakers in 
history are also the finest cars that 
ever bore their honored name. 
Superbly streamlined bodies of 
seamless steel reinforced by steel 
sheathe interiors of extraordinary 
spaciousness and luxuriousness. 
High-powered, economical, flaw- 
lessly functioning engines stem 
straight from years of triumphs in 


FROM THE SPEEDWAY 
COMES THEIR STAMINA 


Studebaker 
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stock car and speedway racing. 
Comfort, new in motoring, results 
from Quadripoise Suspension, the 
dramatic Studebaker discovery 
which scientifically cradles the 
action of all four wheels. Uncanny 
“mechanical brains” make driving 
so automatic there is little to do 
but steer. . . Dictator $685... 
Commander $920 . . . President 
$1170. Base prices at the factory, 


FROM THE SKYWAY 
COMES THEIR STYLE 
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T is a plain fact that today most business 
men are living on reduced incomes. But 

not all of them are going to stay there. Now 
that business is beginning definitely to pick 
up, the men with the necessary knowledge 
of business are already starting to forge 
ahead. 

What must a man know, what must he do 
to better his position in times like these? 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute pro- 
vides a definite plan for your progress in this 
period of business recovery . . . a sound train- 
ing for executive responsibility in all depart- 
ments of business. It offers you an up-to-the- 
minute method, aimed to meet business con- 
ditions as you find them in 1934. 


The first step toward 
increased earnings 


The first step toward a better salary, toward 
greater personal progress, is to send fora book 
entitled “What a Business Man Must Know 
Today.” This is a book written in complete 
understanding of the daily problems that are 
facing you now, that may be holding you 
back from faster progress, increased salary. 
You will go through this book at once from 
cover to cover because it isinteresting read- 
ing, because it is practical and helpful and 
sympathetic. It will give you an entirely new 
vision of what you can accomplish in this 
new business world with adequate training. 
It will tell you how to go about taking ad- 
vantage of present opportunities. 

Send the coupon now. You will receive a 
copy without cost or obligation. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


‘A 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
751 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 
Send me “What a Business Man 
Must Know Today,” which I may keep without 








long, hard work by the silver asso- 
ciation in the Capital. 

But across the street, the beet-sugar 
folks were full of frothy indignation 
over the sugar-allocation scheme. The 
plan approved, if it works, means the 
eventual elimination of thousands 
upon thousands of acres of beets in 
the Mountain States. Next to min- 
ing and wool, beets are the principal 
industry in this section. In many 
counties of Colorado and Utah, sugar 
is the only industry. Beet growers 
and refiners declare they have been 
‘griévously hurt, for the advantage ot 
Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines 
and Hawaii. The issue will figure 
conspicuously in the November elec- 
tions in the sugar states. Incumbent 
Congressmen dread it. 


California Thirsty 


Southern California, with its vast 
areas of grapes, fruits and vege- 
tables, anticipates a severe water 
shortage this Summer. Extraordi- 
narily light snows in the mountains 
during the winter, coupled with light 
rains in the valleys, will provide only 
about half the irrigation water nor- 
mally needed. Favored locations will 
have ample water through June, but 
less desirable spots will be dry be- 
fore the end of May. 


Hot Oil Burns 


If you are talking to a western 
driller, don’t mention the oil code. 
The trade estimates that “hot oil” 
now is running 30,000 barrels daily 
in California alone. The fellows who 
started to go along with the code got 
burned badly. Some of the small in- 
dependents are fighting off bank- 
ruptcy as a result of their patriotic 
co-operation. The answer is—no ade- 
quate enforcement. 

The Los Angeles indictments ob- 
tained by the Justice Department 
struck directly against a group who 
had been helping Administrator 
Ickes in the code set-up! After a 
price war which carried gas to 8 cents 
at the pump (plus 4 cents tax), the 
code gradually is being forgotten. To 
hear the oil folks tell it, the whole 
thing from September ’til May was 
just a bad dream. 

Wild-Catters Claw Deeper 

What undoubtedly will stand as 
the prize hard-luck story of my 
8,000-mile trip came from a bankrupt 
driller in the Lost Hills development 
near Bakersfield. His lone well on 
a sandy, cactus-covered hill, a 
Standard off-set shot, was abandoned 
in the Summer of 1930 after showing 
dry at 5,074 feet. Two months ago 
the lease was taken up by a new wild- 
cat crew. They drilled 270 feet 
deeper—and brought in an 800-bar- 
rel well! 

—-LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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1700 FINEST WORLDS FAIR 
ROOMS EACH WITH BATH 
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In ‘34 as in'33 
Discriminating 
Visitors Select 


SHERMAN 





San Francisco, California, 
May 1, 1934 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Standard Oil Company of California, held today, 
dividend No. 33 of 25c per share was declared 
on the outstanding stock of this corporation, 
payable on June 15, 1934, to all stockholders 
of record as shown by the transfer books of 
the corporation in San Francisco and New York, 
at the close of business on May 15, 1934. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 








Atias Corporation 
Dividend No. 19 on Preference Stock 


NoTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend 
of 75¢ per share for the quarter ending 
June 1, 1934, has been red on the 
$3 Preference Stock, Series A, of Atlas 
ees ege e payable June 1, 1934, to 
ho! of such stock of record at the close 
of business on May 19, 1934. 
Water A. Peterson, Treasurer. 

May 9, 1934. 
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This Plan Tripled Sales! 
(Continued from page 11) 





against 30 for each Dodge car sale, 
30 for each Plymouth sale and 10 
for each sale of a used car or truck. 
This contest was typical of several 
other highly successful special efforts 
of a similar character which are used 
periodically to stimulate Dodge truck 
sales. 

In only one major respect does the 
commercial-car selling program in- 
volve specialized procedure entirely 
lacking in the passenger-car effort ; 
that is in the continued development 
of the vocational selling program of 
which Dodge was an early proponent 
and which still plays a definite part 
in its truck sales work. 


HE purpose of the vocational 

selling plan is simply to reach 
the right man at the right time with 
the right truck. Any prospect is more 
easily approached and sold if the 
salesman reaches him just before his 
season of greatest business activity. 

To accomplish this purpose, Dodge 
has classified and subdivided over 
700 individual lines of business into 
28 major truck-buying and truck-us- 
ing vocations. 

Based on analysis of truck regis- 
trations by months, a chart has been 
compiled which shows the peak buy- 
ing months for each of these 28 
truck-using vocations. 

This vocational selling plan is par- 
ticularly valuable in the positive “‘can- 
vass” type of selling because it en- 
ables the salesman to contact with all 
truck owners in his territory at the 
exact time when they are most likely 
to want to buy trucks. Dodge be- 
lieves, in fact, that the vocational 
canvass is a fundamental part of the 
vocational plan of selling and that 
without it the plan is a failure. 

In discussing the effectiveness of 
the “cold-canvass” in truck selling, 
Burke says that there is less of this 
type of selling in the truck and car 
business than in any other line of 
specialty selling. “Yet,” he asks, 
“how else are we to acquaint the 
owner with the superiorities of our 
merchandise except by cold canvass? 
The cold canvass provides the dealer 
with priceless information on the 
buying habits of truck operators in 
his territory ; it broadcasts the Dodge 
truck story to the greatest possible 
number of interested buyers; it pro- 
vides the opportunity for complete 
presentation and demonstration for 
each individual industry; it provides 
the truck salesman with experience 
and information on transportation 
engineering that can be gained in no 
other way.” 









Your forefathers had a choice of hard, efficient burning 
candles, or soft, quick burning ones. Today you have 
your choice of lamps that give you all the light you 
pay for—or lamps that don’t. 


General Electric research has been primarily responsi- 
ble for an increase of more than 55% in the efficiency 
of 100-watt MAZDA lamps since the year 1915, and this 
light is of better quality. 


In addition to good light at low cost, General Electric 
also offers a corps of trained experts whose services 
are available at no cost, to let executives “‘see for them- 
selves” the actual lighting condition of their plant or 
store.* Simply write to General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 





* This new instrument 
tells you af a glance 
the exact condition of 
your lighting. It lets 
you see for yourself.”’ 











GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 
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_... B.C. Forbes Tells Why... 












































ahead. 
Why? 
Because we have the greatest de- 
veloped resources of any nation on 
tne face of the earth. 

Because the science of manage- 
ment has been carried to heights not 
approached in any other land. 

Because we have the largest num- 
ber of educated, intelligent, experi- 
enced workers, animated by a spirit 
of initiative and ambition not ap- 
proached by the wage-earners of 
other countries. 

Because ‘we have a wealth of ma- 
chinery—‘‘mechanical slaves”—tran- 
scending tremendously that of any 
other two nations combined. 

Because we have the greatest 
transportation system in the world. 

Because we can produce almost 
unlimited agricultural products — 
enough, if need were, to support 
every white man, woman and child 
on the globe.” 

Because we spend incomparably 
more than any other people on re- 
search and possess equally incompar- 
able inventive brains. 


ECAUSE, despite the depres- 

sion, we still have savings de- 
posits aggregating the colossal sum 
of $21,500,000,000, a total not seri- 
ously short of the peak reached dur- 
ing boom times. 

Because we own more gold than 
France, Britain, Germany and Italy 
put together. 

Because, being the largest creditor 
nation of all, and because we habitu- 
ally export more merchandise than 


\ MERICA can and should go 


America 
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Can and 


we import, our currency can be main- 
tained at any reasonable level desired. 

Because faith in our banking insti- 
tutions has been restored. 

Because wealth and ownership of 
business enterprises have steadily be- 
come more and more widely distrib- 
uted; it is estimated that there are 
now in America upwards of 20,000,- 
000 stock owners, to say nothing of 
over 39,000,000 savings bank deposi- 
tors, 60,000,000 insurance policy 
owners, and home owners far ex- 
ceeding those in any other country. 


ECAUSE the unmatched stand- 

ard of living enjoyed by the vast 
majority of Americans is so far 
above that prevailing in other lands 
that Socialism, Communism, Fascism 
or any other alien “ism” is doomed 
to languish, not flourish, in this com- 
monwealth. 

Because the majority of citizens re- 
tain faith that the natural forces of 
recovery now operating here (as well 
as abroad) are such that nothing 
Washington may do or may not do 
will have more than temporary effect 
upon America’s destiny. 

Because, finally, America was 
founded by pioneers, by men and 
women undeterred by difficulties and 
possessed of an indomitable courage, 
faith and vision which, thank heaven, 
in large measure still abounds even 
though occasionally its presence deep 
down in the hearts of Americans is 
obscured by a temporary fog of 
doubt, hesitancy and timidity. 

If our form of government, if our 
economic system, if our freedom and 
spirit of initiative be not too drastic- 





Should 
Go Ahead 





ally overturned by Washington, we 
can and should go ahead. 

The latest intimations on this score 
are fairly reassuring. Press dis- 
patches say that President Roosevelt 
is inclined to heed the now-wide- 
spread demand that Washington per- 
mit the country to have a period of 
relative freedom from legislative and 
bureaucratic innovations. 

The financial world has been kept 
on tenterhooks by uncertainty over 
final decisions by Congress on the 
Securities Act and the bill to regulate 
stock exchanges and all the corpora- 
tions whose securities are dealt in on 
such exchanges. Should the outcome 
be reasonably acceptable, the effect 
probably would be immediate and 
pronounced. 

Meanwhile, recovery continues to 
make uneven progress. 


ATHER encouraging showings 
are made by such standard yard- 
sticks as electric-power consumption, 
railway car loadings, bank clearings, 
steel production. Retail trade reports 
are not quite so cheerful as before. 
Private building remains dormant. 
More uneasiness than portrayed by 
newspapers exists concerning labor 
agitation. American Federation lead- 
ers still are actively striving to bore 
into plants where employee repre- 
sentation or other co-operative plans 
have been working apparently satis- 
factorily. Washington seemingly has 
no clear-cut labor policy at present. 
The extraordinary plethora of idle 
money is morally certain to seek in- 
vestment if Washington skies clear 
appreciably. 
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To Be Happy, 
Be Yourself 


By ERICH BRANDEIS 


O be yourself, find out first what 
you are. 

Every human being has inherent 
qualities and capabilities. 

Each of these qualities can be de- 
veloped—for good or evil—but no- 
body should go through life in pain 
by trying to be what he is not. 

Ambition is a natural trait. It isa 
commendable trait. Ambition is the 
{uel that makes the human machinery 
go. But as an automobile needs gas, 
it must also have oil. Else friction 
results, the parts wear out, the engine 
stops—the car goes on the junk heap. 

Ambition is the gas that feeds the 
human engine, happiness the oil that 
lubricates it. 

First find the capacity of your own 
engine. - Know its power—its speed 
—its size. 

When you find that the acquisition 
of wealth does not come natural to 
you—quit striving for money and live 
your life according to your talents. 

Don’t sacrifice the joys of youth, 
the pleasures of middle age, to the 
mad desire to be a millionaire when 
you are too old to enjoy wealth. 

You should save enough money to 
protect yourself against want in old 
age—unless you don’t mind going to 
the poorhouse. 


You should try to have enough to 


give your children a start. But do 
not live in a furnished room so that 
your offspring may live joyously in 
a penthouse. 

Be yourself. Do that which you 
enjoy most—be your own best coun- 
selor, and if you have given your- 
self bad advice, complain to yourself 
only and not to others. 

Remember: Real happiness does 
not mean to be able to have every- 
thing you want—but to want only 
what you are able to have! 


The more things thou learnest to 
know and to enjoy, the more complete 
and full will be for thee the delight 
of living —PLaATEN. 


Business is like a battlefield and 
the men who win are those armed 
with knowledge, new ideas and su- 
perior methods—THE GUARANTY 
MESSENGER. 

















Don’t crack up 
but crack down 


THE DRINK 

THAT KEEPS 

YOU FEELING FIT 
FOR WHAT’S AHEAD 


Don’t let sands of irritation engulf you 
in golf. Don’t crack up but crack down 
—by downing an ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
You'll feel an upturn of good cheer 
with the down-draught of its cool re- 
freshment. A pause for Coca-Cola helps 
you score nearer to par—at anything. 







Drink - 


Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Refreshing 


OF NATURAL FLAVORS 
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Sell Big Cities Now, 
Pictograph “Tip” 


HE outstanding feature of the 

current Pictograph is the promi- 
nence of big-city gains. This is a 
tip to sales managers. It may also be 
a tip as to what will happen next in 
the business trend. 

Last year, large cities first began 
to dominate our list of “best cities” 
on June 1. On July 15, seven of the 
country’s ten largest cities were 
among the ten “best” cities, and July 
15 was the business peak of the en- 
tire year. 

One swallow does not make a 
Summer, and the fact that in 1933 
improvement in the large cities 
marked the end of a period of im- 
provement for the nation does not 
mean that the same thing will hap- 
pen this year. But the result will at 
least be interesting to watch. 


Users of the Pictograph will also 
note the appearance of a considerable 
number of downward-pointing ar- 
rows. Since practically all the ter- 
ritories thus marked are still ahead of 
last year, what the arrows show is 
that these territories are not main- 
taining the rapid improvement pace 
of a year ago. 

On the whole, this is fortunate 
rather than unfortunate, because last 
year’s pace was unhealthy. 

A considerable number of the 
downward-pointing arrows are, how- 
ever, in the drought-threatened ter- 
ritory. So, also, is a dominant part 
of the white space on the map. 


States in which the trend is at the 
moment predominantly upward are 
Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut; Pennsylva- 
nia and West Virginia; Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky; Ohio, Illinois 
and Michigan; Texas, Oklahoma, 
Montana, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
Utah and Idaho; and California. 

Among cities in which business 
has in the past few weeks compared 
more favorably with the same period 
a year earlier than at any time since 
the first publication of the Pictograph 
are the following. These fifteen 
cities are listed in the order of their 
population. 


1. New York, N. Y.: With no stimu- 
lation at all from stock market activity, 
business here has since March been well 
ahead of both 1932 and 1933 levels. 


2. Chicago, Ill.: Last year at this time, 
business was still below levels prevailing 
before the bank holiday. This year, it 


is twenty per cent. above the best Win- 
ter levels. 


3. Philadelphia, Pa.: Here, too, Spring 
business is beating Winter business. 
This it did neither in 1933 nor in 1932. 
Philadelphia is farther ahead of last 
year than any other city in this list. 


4. Baltimore, Md.: Spring better than 
Winter here, too, though not up to the 
levels of two years ago. 


5. Washington, D. C.: At times this 
Spring, police had to turn visitors back 
at the city limits, because all hotels and 


overnight stops were filled to the last 
room. 


6. Cincinnati, Ohio: Just catching up 
to 1932. 


7. Columbus, Ohio: Another case of 


the Spring rise beating the best Winter 
levels. 


8. Oklahoma City, Okla.: Ahead of 
both 1932 and 1933 since January. 


9. Richmond, Va.: Both two years 
ago and last year, business at the begin- 
ning of May was 20 per cent. below 
that at the beginning of January. This 


year, it was slightly higher instead of 
lower. 


10. San Diego, Cal.: Still behind 1932, 
but gaining. 


11. Long Beach, Cal.: Two years ago 
a twenty per cent. drop from January 
to May, last year a slight one, this year 
a twenty-five per cent. gain. 


12. Norfolk, Va.: Business has picked 
up about twenty per cent. since the 


February low. This is about twice last 
year’s gain. 


13. Trenton, N. J.: Just catching 1932. 


14. Chattanooga, Tenn.: Housing short- 
age declared imminent. Dispossessed 
Owners returning to their homes with 
Home Owners’ Loan aid. Their tenants, 


obliged to move out, find rental oppor- 
tunities scarce. 


15. Reading, Pa.: Another city that 


has sharply reversed the Winter-Spring 
seasonal trend. 


In terms of the percentage which 
recent business is of that transacted 
a year earlier, the ratings represented 
by the letters on the map are as fol- 
lows: A, 259 and over; B, 159-258: 
C, 99-158; D, 60-98. 
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With EDIPHONE Voice Writing 
Service dictators dictate when- 
ever they wish, as easily as 
telephoning! Business capacity 
increases because with Voice 
Writing unavoidable absences 
—due to conferences, sales trips, 
etc., are “bridged over”. Tele- 
phone calls that need confirma- 
tions are immediately answered. 
Ideas, plans—everything flows 
into operation. 


Have you seen the new PRO- 
TECHNIC EDIPHONE? Its mechanism 
is completely enclosed, electri- 
cally controlled! And it features 
Edison's principle of “Balanced 
Voice Writing” which makes 
dictation easier, faster. 




























We will be glad to prove to you that 
Voice Writing can increase your firm's 
business capacity 20%-to-50%. 
Secretarial Service 


ALL the Time 
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diphone 


For detailed iniformation—tele- 
phone orwrite ‘TheEdiphone. 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


Q Edin. 


INCORPORATED 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A, 











Five to send the 
coupon; ten to read the simple, 
clear, untechnical story of life 
insurance and what it can do 
for you in our booklet which 
answers important questions. 


You'll find it well worth 
fifteen minutes of your time. 
May we send your copy? 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet about the 
many uses of life insurance. 
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BUSINESS TRENDS AT A GLANCE 








Will Business Continue 
Breaking Records? 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 








What We Said 


On November 15th 
(When others’ forecasts 


were gloomy) 


“By April, it is quite 
likely that business in 
“dollars will be 30 per cent. 
ahead of business a year 
earlier.” 


On April 15th 
(On basis of March figures) 


April dollar business 
will be approximately the 
same as March, possibly 
somewhat more. 








IX months ago, this department 
began making mathematical fore- 
casts of the dollar volume of 


American business. For nearly a year 
and a half we have been uniformly 


So far as we know, no such definite 
anticipation of business conditions 
has ever before been attempted. 

Because this is pioneer work, much 
has still to be learned about it. Nev- 
ertheless, after six months this state- 
ment can definitely be made: Readers 
who have relied on the business fore- 
casts in this department, even when 
they have run completely counter to 
expert opinion, have profited by do- 
ing so. 

In general, our many tests show 
that our anticipations of business 
conditions from one month to six 
months ahead are almost always ac- 
curate to within ten per cent., and 
frequently within one to two per cent. 

April was another record month. 
Outside of New York City, bank 





What Happened 


April business in dol- 
lars was 37 per cent. 
ahead of last year. 


March bank debits were 


successful in saying when business 
would be “better” or “worse.” But 
in the past six months, we have also 
been saying how much better and 
how much worse. 


29.7 billion dollars; April 
bank debits reached 31.2 
billions. 




















; , Hr l Y ad” ies 
on your own ships 
to EUROPE 

ERE, on Uncle Sam’s new liners,the Man- 
battan and Washington, you enjoy modern 
American luxury—7 broad decks for rest or 
play; large, beautiful publicrooms; indoor tiled 
swimming pools; air-conditioned dining salon 
—and remarkable values in roomy cabins rs WL 
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Billions per Week 


at low fares. The Manhattan and Washington 
are the world’s fastest Cabin liners. With 
their running mates, the President Harding %' 
and President Roosevelt, they offer weekly ser- oem 
vice to Cobh, Plymouth, Havre and Hamburg. / 
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UNITED STATES LINES 


See your local agent er Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 
General Agents—No. 1 Broadway, New York 


How business is running away from the levels of two years ago. 
Debits to individual accounts in Federal Reserve Banks; four weeks 
moving total except immediately after the bank holiday 
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debits (totaling 14.3 billion dollars) 
were greater than in any other month 
of the past twenty-four. Normally, 
April business is not as good as that 
of May, June, July, October, De- 
cember, January or March. 

Can we continue at this record- 
breaking rate? 

Probably not. When the chart be- 
low was published in our last issue, 
we pointed out that thus far there 
were: no “fireworks” in the heavy 
black line representing most recent 
business. This can no longer be said. 
The least that can be said is that the 
danger point has now been reached, 
and that unless some kind of seasonal 
slowing down appears, we will have 
to pay for our fireworks later. 

As a matter of fact, a seasonal 
slowdown seems almost certain to ap- 
pear shortly. Automobile production, 
freight car loadings, electric power, 
steel output, new orders for southern 
pine, all have for several weeks been 
comparing less and less favorably 
with 1933. Grain loadings have fal- 
len to 74 per cent. of the same period 
a year earlier. Livestock loadings 
are also below last year, and new or- 
ders for southern pine. 


Our own relapse index, based on _ 


the number of cities making new 
lows in Forges Business Pictograph 
records, has also been falling since 
the first half of April. 


Will Drop Be Serious? 


Our estimate for May business is 
that in dollars (as measured by bank 
debits) it will be a trifle less than that 
of April, or somewhere around 
thirty-one billions. But May busi- 
ness could fall to twenty-eight bil- 
lions, and still leave this month nor- 
mal in comparison with the month 
of March. 

Our estimate for June business is 
31.7 billions, or slightly better than 
either April or May. But June busi- 
ness could drop to thirty billions, and 
still be normal in comparison with 
March and April just past. 

It seems probable that the ratio of 
this year’s business to that of a year 
earlier (which in April was 137 per 
cent.) will become smaller until the 
middle of August. Afterwards, it 
is likely to rise again, and unless the 
drought severely cuts down agricul- 
tural income, it is not at all unrea- 
sonable to expect business next Oc- 
tober to be somewhere near thirty- 
five billions, or greater than in any 
month since 1931. 


What Policy Is Best? 


The wisest policy for every busi- 
hess man is to go constructively 
ahead with his plans for action, for- 
getting his “jitters,” and refusing to 
be alarmed when the Summer slump 
appears. 




















Meeting Place of Minds—the connection is 
made; the bell rings; the talk begins. And this happens 
nearly sixty million times every twenty-four hours, 
over Bell System wires. “I understand,” “I agree,” 
“Okay,” or however else they phrase it, mind meets 
mind by telephone—and often that meeting is priceless. 











Bell Telephone System 




















Sharing Depression 
but not Recove 


ANY industries reported in- 

creased earnings in 1933. But 
there has been no general recovery 
in earnings of the gas and electric 
utilities. Associated Gas & Electric 
System operating revenues, in spite 
of general business improvement 
were less in 1933 thanin 1932, prin- 
cipally because of rate cuts. 


9c A DAY 


It is charged that cost of electricity is 
a burden on the people. There is de- 
mand by Public Service Commissions 
for additional rate reductions. 

The average family spends only 
about 9 cents a day for electric serv- 
ice. As much or more is spent in other 
ways—about 12 cents a day for to- 
bacco, 14 cents for soft drinks. 

Rate reductions reduce revenues, 
while higher taxes, labor and mate- 
rials, increase expenses. Associated 
System taxes per dollar of operating 
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revenue were 17% higher in 1933 than 
in 1932. Such adverse developments 
made necessary the Associated Gas 
and Electric; Company Plan of Re- 
arrangement of Debt Capitalization 
to protect investors’ interests. 


Associated Gas & Electric System 
sre 61 Broadway, New York 











The 
products of 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


always can be seen. Dollars 
delivered, burdens lifted, 
gratitude expressed. Every 
claim payment leaves these 
favorable impressions. 


We have a booklet ready 
for Employers 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 














—, in steel is being determined 
by more than ore, ships, mills and ton- 
nage. It depends upon an ability to keepa 
full stride ahead of America’s fast-moving 
industrial requirements. Republic, unham- 
pered by tradition, has been a youthful 
pioneer in the production of the many 
new steels now so widely used. 


Republic has saved millions of dollars 
for industry in the battle against rust, 
through the production of rust-resistin 

Toncan Iron. Republic has provide 

Enduro, the perfected stainless steel, in 
volume—and has become the world’s 
largest producer of alloys. 


You will always find Republic prepared, 
progressive, alert—ready to work with 
you in meeting today’s changing produc- 
tion and merchandising requirements. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Youngstown, Ohio 
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NEWS OF THE MOTOR WORLD 








Labor Clouds Are Lifting—Higher 
Prices Affect Sales—A New Buick 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 
Automotive Editor 


RADUALLY the labor situation grows better throughout the automo- 

tive industry. The genius for bringing together conflicting elements 

which Leo Wolman has exhibited in the past seems to be working with 
full effectiveness in his job as impartial chairman of the Automobile Labor 
Board. The essential fairness of the board gets growing recognition from 
both manufacturers and workers as its operations go on. 

Alfred P. Sloan further cleared the air as regards the closed-shop attitude 
of General Motors in particular and the automotive industry in general when 
he told the Boston Chamber of Commerce in blunt words that General Motors 
would never deal with the American Federation of Labor on a closed-shop 


basis. 


Referring to collective bargaining as “a step forward in American 


industrial life,” he defended the right of the American workman to choose 
his own representatives for collective-bargaining purposes and showed clearly 
that closed-shop operation is bound to deny that right to some groups of em- 


ployees. 


It cannot be said that there is any certainty of clear sailing ahead on the 
sea of automotive industrial relations, but that the clouds are lifting can 


scarcely be denied. 


Vicious Circle Forming? Increased 
prices have brought decreased sales of 
automobiles, as old-fashioned economists 
might have expected. The increased 
prices were necessitated by NRA-in- 
creased costs. Just where the circle 
will end, nobody can tell, but that it is 
a circle becomes more apparent as time 
goes on. 

Dealer code regulation demanded that 
every car in a dealer’s stock be sold at 
the new list price immediately that new 
list became effective, even though the 
dealer had cars in stock bought at pre- 
increase prices. This, together with the 
maximum used-car allowance provisions 
of the code, prevented cushioning of 
the price-rise shock by methods common 
in the past on such occasions. 

Because dealer stocks were relatively 
low in many lines, production had not 
dropped as sharply as sales up to May 
1, but it will be surprising if May output 
totals surpass those of April, 1933, by 
as wide a margin as the first four 
months of 1934 have surpassed their 1933 
comparatives. 

The current excess of production over 
retail sales is not alarming, however, in 
view of the fact that dealer car stocks 
at the end of the first quarter were only 
about 10 per cent. to 12 per cent. great- 
er than on April 1 last year, despite tre- 
mendously increased rate of sale. Even 
to-day, stocks in dealers’ hands probably 
do not exceed a thirty days’ supply. 


1935 Models May Appear Early. Pre- 
dictions of more early Fall announce- 
ments of new models than ever before 
are being made on the basis of new cars 
now appearing. With some companies 
just getting into full production on their 
January-announced models, others al- 
ready are working on lines destined to 
bear 1935 labels. 


In the last thirty days Chevrolet ha 
announced details of its low-priced, non- 
knee-wheel 1934 Standard model; Nash 
has jumped into the low-priced market 
with a Standard model of the Lafayette; 
and Pierce-Arrow has made public its 
striking new car in the $2,100 field. 

Just about the time this reaches 
ForBes readers, the new car with 
which Buick is entering a lower-priced 
field will be on display. “Up to this 
point,” Harlow H. Curtice, Buick presi- 
dent says, “we have been competing for 
that group of buyers constituting only 
8 per cent. of the entire automobile mar- 
ket. In the price field we are about to 
enter we will be competing for approxi- 
mately 27 per cent. of the market.” 

Introduction of this lower-priced 
Buick will not be the first time that 
General Motors products have competed 
with one another. There has been an 
overlapping of prices in some models of 
different G. M. makes during most of 
the years of the Corporation’s greatest 
prosperity, so that this phase of its mer- 
chandising program no longer is cause 
for special comment. 


Mr. Nash Sets Out on a New Journey. 
Charles W. Nash, chairman of the board 
and still the dominant personality ol 
Nash Motors Company, celebrated his 
golden wedding anniversary on April 
23, 1934. 

With the 1,000,000th car bearing his 
name recently off the assembly line, with 
his current labor difficulties settled, and 
with the reputation of knowing more 
dealers, distributors and salesmen by 
their first names than anybody in the 
automobile industry, Mr. Nash has good 
reason to look with satisfaction on his 
achievements as he sets out on the 
journey to his diamond wedding anni- 
versary. 
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New Cooling Devices—Engines Are 
Stronger Than Cars—A Tough Guy 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Zero Inside. Ice cream days are here 
again. 

Some of the ice cream trucks on the 
road this Summer will have inside tem- 
peratures of zero (Fahrenheit) even on 
torrid days. Ice made from brine that 
is 23 per cent. salt and 77 per cent. 
water by weight will make this achieve- 
ment possible. 

Salt ice, a recent competitor for dry 
ice (solid carbon dioxide), for mixtures 
of ice and salt, and for mechanical re- 
frigeration, is being put out both in rib- 
bon form and in blocks of approximately 
thirty pounds each. Store cabinets and 
railroad containers can use this new 
type of ice as effectively as trucks, and 
it can be just as useful for other frozen 
foods as for ice cream. 


Heat Foiled. Just as important as 
how to cool your truck, is how you keep 
it cool. 

One of the farmers’ co-operative or- 
ganizations now has on the roads a half 
dozen new trucks, each of which has 
just about the capacity of a small freight 
car. On hot Summer days, the sun’s 
heat will be turned back from the con- 
tents of these huge trucks by a stuffing 
of aluminum foil (described in this de- 
partment some time ago). 

One of the interesting facts about this 
insulation is that each of these freight- 
cars-of-the-road gets its sun protection 
with an added weight of only twenty 
pounds. Insulation of other kinds, it is 
said, would have weighed from five to 
more than fifty times as much. 

Incidentally, the British are beginning 
to use aluminum foil in tropical helmets, 
and the report is that the heads of Brit- 
ish officers are kept from five to fifteen 
degrees cooler by it. 


Cool for Two Cents. Have you heard, 
by the way, about the three new cooling 
outfits that up-and-coming farmers will 
be using this Summer? 

One is a refrigerator. One is an ice 
maker. The third is a milk cooler. En- 
ergy for cooling comes in each one from 
an extremely economical gasoline en- 
gine. Two cents’ worth of gasoline sup- 
plies refrigeration for one day, I am 
told. (I expect to have more informa- 
tion about this later.) 


More Power. Speaking of gasoline 
engines. Editor Norman Shidle gave 
some spectacular figures in our last issue 
(page 25) about increases in automobile 
engine efficiency. 

An even more amazing fact is that 
far more powerful engines could be put 
into service to-morrow, but we do not yet 
know how to make cars strong enough 


to hold them. In a car which now has 
around eighty horsepower, for instance, 
an engine of the same size developing 
something like 150 horsepower could be 
substituted. But if it were, the new en- 
gine might rip out the crankshaft—un- 
less something else broke first. 


Tough Guy. If cars do have to be 
made even stronger than the remarkably 
sturdy automobiles we drive to-day, the 
development of new materials will un- 
doubtedly make possible many of the 
detailed changes. 

At the Cleveland Engineering Soci- 
ety’s exposition, last month, I saw an 
unusually interesting example of what 
could be done with new materials when 
conditions permit. This example was a 
rubber-jacketed electric cable for use in 
mines, or wherever cable may have to 
be dragged along the ground behind ma- 
chinery, or is liable to be hit by picks 
and shovels or run over by trucks and 
tractors. You can stretch the cover of 
this cable, but apparently no easily 
imagined abuse can harm it. You can 
even grip and stretch the cover with a 
pair of pincers, and when you let go it 
will snap right back into place. 

The toughness of this particular cable 
comes from combining the mineral tel- 
lurium with the rubber. Actually this 
type of cable has been made for several 
years, but for a time tellurium had to be 
imported, and was costly. Now Ameri- 
can deposits are making the mineral 
available at a price which makes it pos- 
sible to put this tough-guy cable on the 


market in competition with ordinary 
cables. 
Telegraphics: For making window, 


counter, and other store displays, a cor- 
rugated paper material of unusual 
strength is now being sold in rolls five 
feet by twenty, in various colors. Panels, 
columns, and all sorts of backgrounds 
and supports can be fashioned out of 
this material with knife or shears. Col- 
umnar bases built of it will support 
weights of one hundred pounds or so. 

One of the Eastern railroads is using 
ash trays made of asbestos paper... 
And, if you please, practical, usable 
nails made out of paper are now a fact. 
An important advantage: they resist 
electricity. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 





















awe 
intersted in 
Real AIR 

CON DITIONING 


_ 





YOUR OWN 
« ARCHITECT 


AUDITORIUM 
- SPECIAL AGENT 


HEY know the requirements for 
iy insuring efficiency with economy 

in an air conditioning system. 
They know the methods used to secure 
these important essentials in the most 
successful installations, such as those 
for the Capitol, Washington; Radio 
City, Macy’s, Waldorf Astoria, Columbia 
Broadcasting Company, Chase National 
Bank, Chrysler Building and hundreds 
of others, including hotels, hospitals, 
shops and residences. 


Their interests are not confined to any 
one standard system or method. To- 
gether, they are in a position to recom- 
mend the best method for meeting your 
particular conditions or requirements 
through the full utilization of one or 
more of the many Auditorium basic 
improvements that are recognized as 
“the key to economy” in the production 
of real air conditioning. 


Your Architect and local 
Auditorium Agent can give 
you valuable advice in 
planning efficient and eco- 
nomical air conditioning. 


AUDITORIUM 
CONDITIONING 


CORPORATION 
New York Office 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 











Odd Lots 


You can buy a few shares of 
seasoned stocks in a number of 
selected industries as, conveni- 
ently as in the stock of one 
company. 


That is “diversification” and is 
a wall of protection thrown 
around your security holdings, 
guarding against unforeseen ad-. 
verse conditions which may af- 
fect one stock and leave the 
others as supporting pillars of 
the investment. 
If you would know more fully 


the advantages of trading in Odd 
Lots send for our Booklet F. 624. 


100 Share Lots 
JohnMuir&.@ 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York 


Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 


39 Broadway 























WILL STOCKS CRASH 
TO LOW LEVELS SOON? 


Every investor now wonders if he should hold his 
stocks for higher prices, or get out now in anticipation 
of a sharp drop to substantially lower levels. 


Admittedly, this is an important question. To 
know the correct enswer is to possess information worth 
thousands of dollars. Many investment counsellors and 
so-called experts do not commit themselves on this ques- 
tion because they do not know the answer. They hem 
and hedge—tell you to hold for the ‘‘long pull.’’ That 
kind of advice does not satisfy intelligent men and 
women. 


Simply send us your name and address and we will 
give you our answer to this question in a straightforward 
manner. We may be wrong this time, but our advice 
has been surprisingly accurate during the past year. 
At least, it costs nothing to obtain copies of our 
current Stock Market Bulletins. There is no charge— 
no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
Div. 551, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, 


INC. 
New York 

















INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 


Ask for J-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(isHoum & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


New York 


52 Broadway 
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Intermediate Recovery Prospects Balance 


Suggestions of Recent Weakness 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


























































































































HE “market declaration,” which we 
suggested last issue as a near-term 


eventuality, came without much de- 
lay—on the downside. Liquidation has 
been fairly heavy and persistent for almost 
two weeks and the accredited averages 
have broken below the March bottoms and 
are currently not so far above the support 
level of last December. 

For the longer term it must be ad- 
mitted that the recent weakness is bearish, 
but for the shorter swing the writer must 
also admit to considerable relief at the de- 
clines, for they have “cleared the air” of 
something that has been overhanging the 
market for some time past. The danger 
was not sufficiently definite to justify dog- 
matic forecast, but it has accounted for 
our “conservative” attitude, at a time when 
most market opinion was confidently pre- 
dicting new highs. 


OR the near-term future, therefore, we 

consider the outlook improved. It seems 
quite possible that an intermediate bottom 
has already been set up, but even if there 
is further early weakness we should not 
expect the new lows to be more than a 
point or so under those of May 7th. The 
market is still dangerous, for declines could 
continue into renewed and serious reces- 
sion, but we prefer to anticipate at least 
intermediate recovery instead. 

For the time being, such an intermediate 
recovery need not go back more than half 
way to the April highs, but we are also 
willing to hazard the opinion that there 
still remain at least some posstbilities for 
gradual recovery back into that cherished 
haven of “new highs for the bull market,” 


though such performance could hardly be 
expected to develop until mid-Summer. 


EANWHILE, we may be content to 

anticipate merely a current interme- 
diate recovery as outlined above. Even 
such a forecast is dangerous, however, and 
justifies some “mental protection” at least. 
This may be provided by watching the De- 
cember lows on all of the accredited aver- 
ages. If new weakness should carry under 
such support levels then a good portion of 
speculative long commitments ought to be 
abandoned, merely for protection against 
further loss. 

As a matter of fact, such penetration, if 
it comes at all, ought to be followed by 
good recovery, but it would be foolhardy 
to hold all stocks simply in the hope of 
such an early reversal. 

In any case, we are unwilling to take 
such chances with the remaining half of 
our speculative campaign which was begun 
around the lows of last October. If fur- 
ther weakness should break the December 
support levels of last year, therefore, we 
shall liquidate the remainder of this cam- 
paign, and thus clinch our modest profit. 


B UT in spite of such protective advice, 
we continue to look for at least inter- 
mediate recovery rather than further se- 
rious weakness over the near term. As 
suggested in previous articles, however, 
both the speculator and the long-swing in- 
vestor may well continue in a “conserva- 
tive” position until the less favorable sug- 
gestions for the longer swing are replaced 
or withdrawn. . 


Noon, May 9, 1934. (Next article about 
May 24.) 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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PARTICULARLY AT THIS TIME-— 


Why Grope for Market Knowledge? 


—WHEN EXPERIENCED GUIDANCE IS AVAILABLE 


ROM the mail that passes over 

my desk I get the decided impres- 

sion that investors and traders 
have the feeling that again they should 
be “doing something” and yet through 
lack of confidence in their own ability 
to analyze profit making situations they 
pass by the very opportunities for which 
they have been waiting. 

Some have tried, in vain, to guess 
what they should do. 

Others seek conclusions by groping 
about for information which they can 
use—hoping to coordinate statistical re- 
ports and rumors to their advantage. 

Still others decide to wait for some 
miraculous time when they will come 
across “something” that will give them 
large profits—quickly. 

And in the meantime the market 
continues to function in a normal, 
rational manner—yielding profits (and 
protection) to those capable of analyz- 
ing its significance and interpreting its 
action. 


Importance of Technical Position 
Recognized by Most Successful 
Traders 


It is seldom that anyone becomes 
known as a successful trader, without 
having access to guidance obtained only 
by interpretation of the Technical 
Factors which govern market trends 
and price changes. 

For as we have repeatedly stated, 
the market, after all, is the reflection 
of human conclusions, as expressed in 
security and commodity prices. There- 
fore, regardless of what the statistical 
position of an investment might be, 
public demand, as swayed by the basic 
emotions of fear and hope, determines 
the ultimate price level and “technical 
position.”” That is why successful in- 
vestors rely so strongly on Technical 
Factors. 


The Benefits of Experience 
Without Experiment 


Now in order to gain the advantage of 
such guidance you can either keep your 
own necessarily elaborate, time-consum- 
ing system of records and make your 
own inexperienced conclusions (based 
on “rules” which are available to any- 
one) or you can obtain the experienced 
guidance of others whose sole function 
is to interpret these vital Technical 
Factors for the benefit of investors and 
traders, 

Obviously the latter method bespeaks 
its own merit. 


By A. W. WETSEL 


Wetsel Predictions and 
What They Foretold 


The principals of this organization of 
Investment Counselors (which provides 
a wide variety of services including the 
personal management of large invest- 
ment estates) have been engaged in 
interpreting the market and its more 
likely moves for a number of years. 
Out of this experience has been evolved 
a method which we believe broader in 
its concept and more practical in its 
application than any other, as evidenced 
by the following partial record. 


From the Wetsel Record 


By ignoring all other methods or “systems,” 
the Wetsel method of interpreting the Tech- 
nical Factors that control market trends and 
security prices, successfully foretold: 
—the October, 1929, break in. September—and 
again on October 7 of that year. 


—the break of May, 1930, when others pro- 
claimed the market was definitely on its way 
to “normalcy.” 


—the break cf April, 1931, when business in- 
dices and statistics indicated broad improve- 
ment. Mr. Wetsel wired his clients to sell 
both investment and trading holdings. 

—five major upswings that occurred during 
this period. 

—rising market of the summer of 1932 at a 
time when statistically the country was at 
the lowest point. And at which time most 
investors overlooked a major opportunity 
for fortifying their positions and making 
profits. 

—the market rise following the bank mora- 
torium. After advising clients to stay out 
of the market during February, specific 
buying recommendations were issued on 
February 27 and on March 1. Profits were 


taken after sensational rise following the | 


reopening of the Exchange. 


—the beginning of the gold embargo market. 
Purchases again being made on April 14-17 
—two to five days prior to the sensational 
rise following the embargo. 


—the long persistent Spring rise, following 
the gold embargo soon again afforded large 
profit opportunities as buying instructions 
had been issued two to five days prior to 
the beginning of the rise. 

—the break in the grain and commodity mar- 
kets in mid-July, 1933. (In order to make 
our position clear and complete, we add, 
we did not have all investors out of the 
stock market at that time, although owners 
of certain issues had been advised to sell a 
few days before.) 

—the upturns following November 3, 1933, 
January 15 and March 27, 1934. After 
having kept investors OUT of the market 
during October and early November, buying 
instructions were issued on November 3. 
And again the downturn on April 27. 


These instances are given because the 
dates and what they signify are so well 
remembered. But, they also emphasize the 
necessity for forecasting short swings, 
which may aggregate even more profits. 


The Percentage of Successful 
Investors Should be Larger 


The desire to make profits is great but 
too many people lack the time to either 
properly study market action or the will 
to obtain the guidance of others who 
through experience and adequate facilities 
are qualified to determine what action 
should be taken. Such service, because it 
is rendered to many investors and traders, 
is available through this organization at 
a price so low that only a very slight in- 
crease in percentage of profits taken more 
than pays for the modest cost. 

Making no claim to “inside information” 
nor to a superhuman ability to pick the 
one stock or group of stocks “that will ad- 
vance more rapidly” (although our record 
is studded with predictions which seem- 
ingly might be so classified), we pursue a 
far saner course, which while not too bom- 
bastic, we believe it far more likely to yield 
bigger returns over a period of time. 

Our clients know that they will be placed 
only in good, sound, listed securities and 
that they will receive authoritative techni- 
cal market knowledge — including specific 
recommendations as to WHEN to buy and 
SELL and at WHAT prices. 

Is it not reasonable to believe that if 
more investors and traders followed such 
a rational course, rather than endeavoring 
to “pick the winners” and “scalp the last 
eighth,” there would be fewer losses and 
a bigger percentage of successful profit- 
makers? 


FREE—“How to Protect Your 
Capital and Accelerate Its 
Growth ... Through Trading” 


This booklet, which has won such wide ac- 
claim because of its exposure of out-worn, 
fallacious “guides” to investing, and points 
out how to obtain a sound, clear under- 
standing of the basic principles that govern 
successful investing and trading with their 
resultant greater profit-possibilities, will be 
sent to interested investors on receipt of the 
coupon. If you are interested in the market 
and its possibilities, you will enjoy — and 
profit by reading —this article. 


A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 
ot8ENo, 

CHRYSLER = *, NEW YORK 


BLDG. WY N. Y. 
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5 A- W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
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Why Wait Any Longer? 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 99 of 75 cents per share, payable 
May 15, 1934, to stockholders of record April 20, 1934. 
$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 107 of $1.50 per share, payable 
April16, 1934, to stoekholders of record March 31, 1934. 
Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 


by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 
the initia] dividend. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING 
CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
for the Twelve Months Ended March 31, 1934 


Gross OpERATING REVENUE $43,469,652.89 
OprraTING ExPENSES, TAXES, AND DEPRECIATION : 
Operating Expenses... . . $18,673,781.13 
5,932, 110.32 
Depreciation ........ 6,860. 789.27 
31,466,680.72 
Net Opreratinc REVENUE ........... $12,002,972.17 
oo . $81,577.16 
Gross INcoME $12,384,549.33 
Depvuct: 
Bond Interest $5,228,393 .59 
Other Interest ......... 95,896.18 
Amortization of Bond Discount and 
Expense ........... 267,126.42 
$5,531,416.19 
Less Interest Charged to Construction 83,030.68 
Se ae eee ee 5,448,385.51 











Net Income Berore DivipENDs .. . $6,936, 163.82 
Depuct DrvipENps.oFr SUBSIDIARIES: 

Preferred Stock $1,565,601.05 

Common Stock, Minority Interest 572.00 


$1,566,173.05 





‘ AVAILABLE FoR DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED AND 
Common Stock or Paciric Licutine Corp. $5,369,990.77 
DrvipENDS ON PREFERRED STOCK 1,121, 126.83 





AVAILABLE FoR DrvipENDs ON ComMMON Stock . $4,248, 863.94 
DrvipENpDs oN Common Stock 4,825 ,893.00 


REMAINDER TO SURPLUS *$577.029.06 
Balance Available for Dividends 


on Common Stock Equals, Per Share... . . $2.64 
* Deficit ‘ 











PACIFIC»>LIGHTING CORPORATION, 483 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 






































OC ? 
BUY STO 2KS N lOW? at SHORT TERM NOTES 


present levels and how long the next upswing in the 
a —— el pe i co or gamble — 
ope ‘or our nual Stock Forecast. _ 

will give you the major trend for the entire year Rates and maturities upon request 
as well as minor indications. Regular price se 
pow reduced to $60 for remainder of 

Tri- 4? . Stock Letter selects 
stocks to buy and calculates bi 


ices fi One month's trial $15% three months C ial Credit Compa 
Subscription $40, including Selected ‘List ¢ Ay 4 ommercia redl ompany 
to 7. — a copy of “The Tunnel Thru the 


Air” i 

‘WALL, STREET STOCK SELECTOR and Baltimore 
TRUTH OF THE STOCK TAPE’ — These books 
combined in one volume, illustrated with 41 charts, 
contain rules for selecting the best stocks to buy. 


Price $6. Sales Office 
Proof of accuracy free. Ask for MY-15. 


W. D. GANN SCIENTIFIC SERVICE INC. 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
99 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 




















FORBES for 


| Wall Street 


Pointers 


Have Bonds Reached Their Peak? 
We have taken a rather brazen pride in 
the accuracy of our bond market fore- 
casts since they began to be introduced 
in this section a year or so ago. Our 
last intermediate buying recommendation 
was in the October 15th issue of last 
year, when the Dow-Jones average of 
forty bonds had reacted to 82. 

In the March Ist issue of the current 
year, with the same average then stand- 
ing at around 93, we suggested that the 
“big advance” was about over and that 
there should ensue a gradual rounding 
off, with the extreme top possible some- 
where around 96. The advance appears 
actually to have terminated between 95 
and 96 in April. 


High-Grade Into Low-Grade Issues. 
We may be wrong in calling this a final 
‘top,” because it is too soon to be cer- 
tain and because there is still some room 
for moderate further advance. We do 
feel, however, that this index is fairly 
close to its peak. It is made up chiefly 
of high-grade bond issues many of which 
are now well above par. 

We do not anticipate any great drop 
in the index, any more than we expect 
any great further advance. We simply 
feel that the individual who wishes to 
speculate in bonds ought to be shifting 
the emphasis of his portfolio gradually 
from the high-grade classification into 
the lower-grade section. 

A suggested list of more speculative, 
but promising, issues is given in the 
article by Mr. Wallace, on page 40 of the 
current issue. 


More Liberty Bonds Called. In the 
April 15th issue we noted that the dead- 
line for early calling of additional blocks 
of Fourth Liberty 4% per cent. bonds 
was near and some announcement might 
soon be forthcoming. With only a few 
days of grace left, the Government pro- 
ceeded to call two more series, namely 
Series B and H, distinguishable by the 
fact that the final digit of their certifi- 
cate number is 2 or 8, respectively. 

These bonds are called for redemption 
as of October 15th, 1934, at par, but hold- 
ers will probably be granted the right to 
exchange into a new issue before that 
date. The Fourth Liberty 4%4’s thus far 
called for redemption, therefore, include 
Series A, J, K, (on which interest ceased 
April 15th) and the new call of Series 
B and H. 


The Best Actors during the recent 
general market recession should prove 
interesting to watch in the near future. 
They include such issues as Atchison, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, American Sugar 
Refining, Cuban American Sugar, Dome 
Mines, International Nickel, Loew’s, In- 
ternational Business Machines, Servel, 


(Continued on page 37) 
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_ Long Term Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1933 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
“10 746 $9 $0.43+ $0.15, 3 m Addressograph-Mult. ...... a 38- 8; ’20-'33 11%- 7% 10 dint 
No 841 40, 3.80 Eas oe Ae ACN Ss xcs cee ce $3.75a  223- 31; ’28-’33 106%- 93% 100 3.8 
10 1,492 12 ee Sh eo Alagus JUNG. 66. cesceiee 1.20a 33- 4;. 29-33 23%- 17% 20 6.0 
No 4,153 21 ee Saree. Alleghany Corp........... te 51- 1; ’29-’33 54%4- 2% 3 
No 2,402 81 | See eee Allied Chemical ........... 6 355- 42; ’24-’33 16034-143% 146 l 
No 1,323 27 2.19 0.514,3m Allis Chalmers .........,.. a 76- 4; ’29-’33 23%- 15 17 ee 
25 2,474 59 ES Seer Ammetiont§: Canc. oo. os cin ek 4 158- 29; ’27-’33 1073%4- 94% 99 4.0 
No 600 6110 7.077¢ 4.264,6m Amer. Car. & Foundry..... on 116- 3; ’25-’33 33%- 21% 25 7 
No _ 1,656 43 ee | cveawe Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 2; ’25-’33 13%- 7% 9 a 
No 1,008 4 ee > ees American International.... .. 150- 3; ’28-’33 ll - 6% 8 ae 
No 768 23 ae, = \Beseep Amer. Locomotive......... é 136- 3; 28-33 38%- 264 30... 
No 10,158 12 ... <a roe American Radiator ........ oe 55- 3; ’29-’33 17%- 13% 14 we 
25 «41,711 33 0.44} 0.30,3 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ a 144- 3; ’29-’33 28%- 17% 22 uk 
No 1,830 43 nn Amer. Smelting & Refin....  .. 130- 5; ’28-33 514- 37% 39 “6a 
100 450 153 Se Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 96- 13; ’22-’33 61 - 46 2. a 
100 18,662 132 7.37 1.77,3 m Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 9 310- 70; ’22"33 , 125%-107% 115 78 
23 3134 36 seinen American Tobacco “B”.... 5 270- 44; ’28-’33* 84Y,- 67 72 6.9 
No 400 25 Saar age Amer. Woolen............ mn 166- 2; ’20-’33 17%- 11% a an 
50 8674 55 Se.” eemens Anaconda Copper.......... a 175- 3; ’24-’33* 17%- 13% 15 _ 
25 2,000 25 eer Armour of Ill. “A”........ ne 27- 1; ’25-'33 8 - 4% 6 : 
1 587 22 5.477" 1.717 Assoc. Dry Goods......... * 76- 3; ’25-’33 18%- 11% 14 
100 2,427 264 See So ee omae Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. .. 298- 18; ’24-’33 73%- 54 64 pie 
25 2,667 51 2.46 0.23,3 m Atlantic Refining.......... 1 78- 8; ’28-’33 35%4- 26% 27 3.7 
No 223 56 10.337" 3.844,3 m Auburn Automobile........ 2 514- 28; ’28-’33 573%- 36% 38 5.3 
No 1,005 27 5.22+ 5.1344 Baldwin Locomotive ...... -s 67- 2; ’29-33 16 - 11 12 nae 
100 ©. 2,563: 131 Reo Sean Baltimore & Ohio......... ‘ 145- 4; ’23-33 3414- 22% 27 lai 
20 439 43 4.12 0.87,3 m Beechnut Packing......... Z 101- 29; ’23-'33 66 - 58 64 4.6 
5 2,098 11 0.59 0.36,3 m Bendix Aviation........... ae 104- 5; ’29-’33 23%- 16% 17 tia 
No 3,200 124 4.77+ 0.797, 3 m Bethlehem Steel........... a 141- 7; ’23-’33 4914- 34% 39 pan 
25 4,395 31 imbibe = seg Borden Company.......... 1.60 101- 18; ’29-’33 2714- 19% 24 7.0 
No 770 68 7.498 5.33,9 m  Brook-Manhattan Transit.. .. 82- 9; ’23-'33 39%- 28% 37 wats 
No 742 «490 6.18 6.034 Brook. Union Gas......... 5 249- 46; ’24-’33 80%4- 61 4 78 
No _ 5,000 6 St: f° ieganes Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 97- 6; ’29-33 1934- 13% 15 2.7 
No 965 35 4.68%° 4.28¢ California Packing......... 1.50 85- 4; ’26-’33 34%4- 18% 32 48 
No 512 16 0.89 0.51,6 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 99- 6; ’26-’33 291%4- 21 25 4.0 
100 195 137 MESS: Sey ba Sag oy tatiana * S15- 14; °22'33  86%-52% 56... 
No 11233 % Pe 2 hewiins Cerro de Pasco...:........ 0.50 120- 4; ’20-’33 40%- 30% 33 1.5 
No 1800 53 3.69 1.04,3 m Chesapeake Corp........-- 2.50 112- 5:'27-"33  487%- 34 45 54 
25 = 7,655 50 3.67 0.92,3 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.80 280- 10; ’22-’33* 477%- 39% 46 5.9 
5 4,361 20 2.77 GPA 3am Charpiler Gee... 2 ccccess 1.25a 141- 5; ’25-’33 603%%- 42%4 44 2.7 
No 1,000 14 eee CCR 6 191- 41; ’29-'33 127 -95% 118 5.1 
No 341 56 ee Colorado Fuel & Iron...... . 96- 3; ’27-'33 8%- 3% 6 ae 
No 11,739 17 0.51 0.494 Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.50r 141- 4; ’26-’33* 191%4- 11% 14 3.6 
10 954 18 1.52 0.76, 3 m Commercial Credit ........ 1 71- 4; ’25-’33 35%- 18% 32 3.1 
No 2,636 4 er ee Commercial Solvents....... 0.60 63- 4; ’29-'33 3634- 233% 25 24 
No 33,673 5 0.01 0.027 Commonwealth & Southern. .. 30- 1; ’29-’33 3%- 1% 3 DR 
No 11,477 55 3.32 2.994 Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 2 182- 31; ’28-33 473%- 31% 35 5.7 
No 14,218 18 Soe ae Consolidated Oil........... 0.50s 46- 4; ’22-’33* 144%4- 9% 12 3.6 
20 ~=—-:1,751 44 4.31 4.534 Continental Can ........... 3 92- 17; ’28-33 83%4- 75 80 37 
5 16 0.18 0.26, 3 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... 0.25 63- 4; ’26-'33 22%4- 16% 21 1.2 
25 2,530 35 3.87 0.74, 3 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3t 126- 25; ’26-’33 8414- 641% 68 5.4 
100 450 146 =) i-eaghels ee eee a 122- 6; ’21-33 38%- 21% 28 a 
10 ~=—1,000 23 Me ett oaes Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- 1; ’21-’33 9%- 3% 7 
1 6,721 3 0.32 0.12¢+,3 m Curtiss-Wright ........... + 30- 1; ’29-’33 5Yu4- 2% 3 
100 516 247 ee.’ peosany Delaware & Hudson....... i 230- 32; ’20-’33 73%4- 53 60 
50 ~—- 1,689 89 Pee: ORS awe Del., Lack. & Western..... fe 173. 8; ’22-33 3334- 22% 25 Sele 
No 700 8625 ee "Ssescas Diamond Match..........-. 1 30- 10; ’30-’33 28%4- 23 24 42 
No 953 12 eer > aa ese BS ee 1.50a 40- 6; ’27-33 40%- 32 37 4.0 
20 11,550 34 2.93 0.90,3 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 2.75a 231- 22; ’29-’33 103%- 85% 88 3.0 
No 2,256 61 EES Bees Eastman Kodak ..........- 3 265- 35; ’22-’33 96%4- 79 90 3.3 
5 885 11 Bro « Senos Elec. Auto-Lite ........... 4 174- 8; ’28-’33 31%- 18% 24 2 
No 3,316 29 eee Electric Power & Light... .. 104- 3: °25-’33 95%- 4% 6 
100 1,511 120 i ae SN He Eis cede apideces ie 94- 2; '23-33 24%- 13% 21 
10 386 49 0.57+  0.04+,3 m General Asphalt .......... 7 97- 4; ’20-’33 23%- 15% 21 Pre 
No 28,846 11 0.38 0.14,3 m General Electric........... 0.60 403- 9; ’29-’33* 25%4- 18% 22 2.7 
No 5,251 11 2.10 0.70, 3 m General Foods............- 1.80 137- 20; ’26-’33* 367%- 325% 34 5.1 
No 662 45 eee Se ciees General Mills ........... aon 89- 28; ’28-33 6414-- 53% 57 5.3 
10 43,500 14 {Se ore General Motors............ 1.25a 92- 8; ’29-’33 42 - 33% 36 3.5 
No 321 17 0.517 0.67+, 3 m General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; ’25-'33 4534- 33 38 2.8 
No 2,000 2 1.06 0.26,3 m_ Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 143- 8: ’27-'33 12%4- 8% 11 9.1 
No 1,826 13 > ieee: wees eat 8. SARS eeerei 1.20 82- 8; ’28-’33 23 - 16% 21 5.9 
No 1,156 21 ee eee ee Came Te 2 sc ccens sas 6s oa 109- 2; ’20-’33 18 - 12% 16 ae 
No 1,494 23 Regs 2 Shae, Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 6; ’27-’33 413%%- 30% 34 aa 
l 2a 2 0.02+ 0.01+, 3 m Graham-Paige Motors..... ox 61- 1; ’25-733 44- 2% 3 
100 2,490 158 2 Ses RNA Great Northern Pfd....... a 155- 5; ’27-’33 3214- 18% 25 
No 198 99 0.27 0.23+, 3 m Gulf States Steel.......... i 26- 3; ’25-’33 42 -24 35 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1934 Div. 















tDeficit. “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
(u) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 


FORBES for 


Thous. Book Earns iv. Long Term 


Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
Shares Value 1933 


Price Range High Low Prices % 


729 $3 $4.06 $1. Hershey Chocolate 144- 26; '27-33 63%- 48% 60 50 
400 112 0.877 Hudson & Manhattan di 74- 7; 24-33 12%- 7% 8 -~ 
1,535 18 287+ 0. Hudson Motor s 100- 3; ’27-’33 2414- 13% 


350 112 Nilé Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 62- 2; ’22-’33 13%- 7% 
703. 44 8.16 7 Int. Business Machines 255- 52; ’24-’33 1494-132 
4,243 58 1.79} Int. Harvester . 142- 10; ’28-'33 46%- 35% 
14,584 10 0.53 Int. Nickel of Canada . 73- 4; ’28-’33 29%4- 21 
6,400 37 0.11 Int. Tel. & Tel yb 149- 3; ’29-’33 17%- 13 

3; 
5; 


1,125 0.64* , Kelvinator Corp . 91- "26-’33 21%- 11% 
10,437 0.21 Kennecott Copper * 105- 5; ’29-’33 23 - 17% 
5,487 1.50 Kresge, S. S . 92- 6; ’26-'33 22%- 13% 
1,831 2.51 Kroger Grocery : 145- 10; ’24-33* 3354- 23% 


2.74 Liggett & Myers “B” 128- 34; ’24-’33 97 - 
2.153 , Loew’s, I 96- 13; ’23-’33 35%- 
2.74 . Loose-Wiles Biscuit 178- 16; ’24-’33* 4434- 
0.89 Lorillard Tobacco : 47- 9; ’24-’33 1914- 


6.29 McKeesport Tin Plate 104- 28; ’28-’33 

1.42+ Mack Truck 1 115- 10; ’28-’33 413%4- 
2.20° : Macy, R. 392- 17; ’25-’33* 62%- 
0.957 Mid-Continent Pet . 45- 4; '26-’33 143%4- 
20.09+ Missouri Pacific a 101- 2; °29-'33 6 - 
1.627" X Montgomery Ward a 157- 4; ’28-33 355%- 


0.457? . ge , ere 119- 8; ’26-’33 32%4- 
2.11 F National Biscuit f 237- ’28-’33* 4914- 
0.367 : Nat. Cash Register ap 149- 5; ’26-’33 23%- 
1.01 Nat. Dairy Products i 134- 11; ’24-’33 18 - 
3.25 i National Distillers Products .. 125- 13; ’28-’33* 
1.00" Nat. Power & Light , 7a~ 71; 26-33 
1.30 ; National Steel 77- 13; ’29-'33 
1.087 237, New York Central “ 257- 9; ’26-’33 
5.997 427, N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford .. 133- 6; ’24-'33 
1.22 : North American 0. 187- 13; ’26-’33 


1.61 Pacific Gas & Electric : 99- 15; ’27-’33 
0.01 . Packard Motors i 33- 2; ’29-33 
1.46 Pennsylvania R. R ’22-"33 
6.187 D Pere Marquette 26-33 
3.26 Public Service of N. J 27-33 
0.707 Pullman, Incorporated 27-33 


0.47+ . Radio Corporation ’29-"33 
2.9774 . Remington-Rand, Inc °27-"33 
1.62 Reynolds Tobacco “B” ; ’29-’33 


0.53¢, 13 m p Sears, Roebuck ’27-33 
0.73 Socony-Vacuum "24-’33* 
2.22* South Porto Rico Sugar... 27-33 
1.498 ; Southern Cal. Edison ’27-33 
Southern Pacific 22-33 

Southern Railway 22-33 36%4- 

Standard Brands ’26-’33 25%4- 

Standard Gas & Electric... : 25-33 17 - 

Standard Oil of California. . ; '26-’33 42%- 

Standard Oil of New Jersey ; °22-"33 50%- 

Sterling Products Bi ; 1933 61%- 

Stewart-Warner a ; ’29-'33 10%- 

Studebaker Corp <A ; '24-"33 9Y%4- 


Texas Corporation ; ’26-’33 29%- 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ; ’26-'33 43%- 34 
Timken Roller Bearing ; ’29-'33 41 - 


Transamerica .’ Y ; ’29-33 8%- 6% 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher. . ; ’28-’33 51%4- 36 
Union Carbide & Carbon... ; ’29-'33 50%- 41% 
Union Oil of California 8; '24-’33 20%4- 15% 
Union Pacific ; '24-33 133%-110% 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 7; ’29-’33 % 
United Corporation a ; ’29-’33 

United Fruit ; ’26-33 

United Gas Improvement... 1. ; ’29-’33 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol... .. ; ’28-’33 

U. S. Leather os ; °27-"33 

U. S. Pipe & Foundry ‘ : °28-'33 

U. S. Realty & Improve... .. ; ’25-"33 

U. S. Rubber a ; ’22-33 

U. S. Steel : 262- 26-33 


Western Union ie 272- 12; ’28-33 66%- 42% oes 

16 ; . Westinghouse Air Brake... 68- 9; ’27-'33 36 . - 26% 3.1 

66 ; b Westinghouse Electric ¥ 293- 16; ’28-’33 47%4- 32% wes 

17 { Woolworth, F W } 104- 22; ’29-’33 54%- 41% 48 

+Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 


(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 


October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
(u) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 
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Wall Street Pointers 


(Continued from page 34) 


United States Rubber, Loose-Wiles, 
United Gas Improvement and North 
American. 

Such stocks appear to have held up 
much better than the rest of the market. 
There are two obvious theories in this 
regard. Either they will “get theirs” a 
little later on, or they are in such good 
position that selling pressure is readily 
absorbed. The writer inclines to the 
latter theory, and holds such issues in 
better than average technical position 
for the future. 


A Theory for Future Strength. An- 
other theory which the writer holds is 
that stocks with a large proportion of 
total capitalization in the hands of 
brokerage names are more likely to ad- 
vance in the medium-term future than 
issues where brokerage holdings are 
small. The theory is not guaranteed nor 
will logical explanation be indulged in 
here. 

The point is that ordinarily such fig- 
ures are not published, but a partial list 
appeared around the beginning of the 
current month, in connection with the 
well-known “Senate investigation.” The 
compilation is almost a year old and may 
thus be partially discounted, but it is 
still interesting. 

It shows that companies with a rela- 
tively large proportion of their common 
stock in brokers’ names include Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry, American Radiator, 
Anaconda, Chrysler, Celanese, Commer- 
cial Solvents, Consolidated Oil, Interna- 
tional Nickel of Canada, International 
Tel. & Tel., Libbey-Owens-Ford, Mont- 
gomery Ward,.National Distillers, Radio, 
United Aircraft, United Corporation and 
Warner Brothers Pictures. 


Recap on Pipe. Last issue we con- 
tinued favorable to United States Pipe 
& Foundry, but at least partly because 
the individual situation presented a 
seemingly good opportunity for use of 
the close stop-loss principle. With the 
stock selling around 28, we suggested 
stop-loss levels at 27. The lower sup- 
ports were broken at an early date but 
the largest loss should not have been 
much over a full point. 

On the same basis, readers sold this 
stock which they purchased on our orig- 
inal buying recommendation in the De- 
cember Ist issue of last year, when Pipe 
was selling around 19. Profit taken on 
such commitments was thus about 8 
points, or better than 40 per cent. The 
stock is currently back around 22 once 
more. Our current feeling is that it 
would not look attractive again unless 
on further sagging to around 17. 


Public Utilities. Our advice on this 
important group last issue has already 
proved more hopeful than correct and 
the declines have spoiled the previous 
favorable technical pattern. 

Merely on the basis that we ought to 
see at least intermediate recovery soon, 
however, well-protected commitments 
might logically be held for such an 
eventuality. 








HOW TO GAUGE 
TURNING PRICES © 


The price of United States Steel common practi- 
cally never gets “Ahead of the market” by as much FOR ANY 
as 10%. Often it goes 20% behind the market. 


Today it is 6% behind. STOC ‘K 
To many investors these varying limits bound 


their entire financial philosophy and keep them at 

work in vain attempts to wring profit certitude from price confusion. Cer- 
tainly few called the turn on June 10, 1932 at 21 against an actual 21%. In 
such an instance our accuracy (Steel stopped at 21%, eighteen days after our 
forecast) was not a result of the shut-eye methods of precedent, nor that 
beginner’s luck lurking to leave luck at last in the lurch. It was too accurate 
and forehanded to flow from anything so evanescent as tape reading or as 
weary as depression dreary “fundamentals.” 


YES. 


This gauge of turning prices sucks its dynamic accuracy from the spontan- 
eous simplification of basic elements which only the patiently scientific can 
find—and love. The action of United States Steel is its core. 

Many have toyed with its innermost elements, few have penetrated to the 
core. Yet the discovery of this solution followed inevitably the calm processes 
of five years’ studious research and twelve years of resultful use. Its use was 
clearly dictated by its universal availability and scientific scope. 

Truly everyone can cheer the results, especially as typically illustrated in 


February 1931 when it was possible to forecast— 
“We believe the peak of the movement is to be made the latter part 
of the week of February 23, measured approximately by 151 for U. S. 
Steel... . Sell at cost or higher all non-Bulletin stocks after U. S. 
Steel crosses 150.” (Bulletin stocks carried definite selling prices)— 
Bulletin February 20, 1931. 


only to find Steel stopping 6 days later at 1523 for its 1931 high. 


YoU CAN ADAPT iis dependable set of rules to your favorite 
stock with almost the identical success that makes The TILLMAN SURVEY 
accuracy the criterion by which other forecasts are judged. 

Take the stock you love best, apply to its purchase and sale this time tested 
tool. Your technique will then have reached its highest level and so ought 
your profits. 

This method of ours cannot and should not be guessed at. Yet a personal 
copy can be had by FORBES MAGAZINE readers. Send your name in to 
us at once for this FREE set of rules (accompanied by 10c. to cover cost of 
mailing). Our only wish is that you STUDY and USE this detailed pro- 
cedure which twelve years of expert usage have developed into efficiency and 
remarkable accuracy. 


@ SEND in for this sensitive price gauge NOW @ 





: MAIL NAME AND REQUEST TO 
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24 THE FENWAY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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INVESTORS 


Did You. Say 
Good-bye fo Your 


POWER STOCKS? 


—some new viewpoints of 
urgent interest to public 
utility investors. 


| Another MARKET 
Like Last Summer? 
Or Better? 


—conclusions on activities 


of stocks and bonds in the 
months ahead. 


Is It Safe To 
Try For Bigger 
INCOME? 


—sound help to investors 
‘ forced to seek larger returns. 


How to Protect 
Yourself Against 


INFLATION? 


—whether you expect cur- 
rency inflation or credit 
expansion, understand the 


safeguards. 
iz 


Write for Free Copi 
7 “nisl a 











-Babson’s Reports- 


Div.49-1 , Babson Park, Massachusetts 


Send free copies of 
reports mentioned in 
Forbes Magazine. 
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15 Low-Priced Bonds 
for Speculation 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 








A Suggested List of High-Yield Speculative Issues 


Listed on New York Stock Exchange 


Company Rate 
American & Foreign Power... 5% 
At. Gulf & W. Indies ." 
EE PG Bl 0 5 
Hudson & Manhattan (Adj.).. 


Int. Tel & Tel 


NN TRUE cove ba tu ccd cout vet 
Warner Bros. Pict. 


Coupon 


Times Int. 
Earned Approx. 
Maturity 1933 Price 


2030 14 52 9.6% 
1959 L1* 60 8.3 
1943 0.5 58 86 
1957 10* 8642.~—«s«119 
1952 1.0 58 7.6 
1967 0.8 5886 
1957 0.7 54. 74 
1949 0.5 48 «12.5 
1953 0.4 50-100 
1939 Nil 59 102 


Current 
Yield 


Listed on New York Curb Exchange 


Am. Power & Light 

Cities Service 

Elec. Power & Light 
ge ey ee rr 
Standard Gas & Elec 


* Partly estimated. 


2016 1.1 60 
1966 1.0 50 10.0 
2030 1.0 11.6 
1962 1.0 8.6 
1966 1.0* 11.5 


10.0% 








NE of the favorite pictures which in- 
structors in college finance and eco- 
nomics like to draw, in illustrating 
the principles of junior and senior securi- 


ties, is a sketch showing a number of pails 
or reservoirs stationed at different levels 


and connected by pipes. The instructor 
may then show how the warm and blessed 
rain of corporation earnings falls first into 
the topmost reservoir which he may 
properly label “current expense.” 

When this particular bucket is filled, the 
water of corporation profit runs through 
the overflow pipe into the next lower 
bucket which will be labeled “corporation 
bonds.” If profits continue they will even- 
tually fill this second reservoir and flow 
through its overflow pipe into the next 
lower one which is labeled “preferred 
stock.” Down near the foot of the hill 
stands a tremendous reservoir, “common 
stock,” which may be filled only from the 
overflow pipe leading out of the “preferred 
stock” reservoir. 

Such a picture quite properly conveys a 
graphic presentation of the relative posi- 
tion between various grades of bonds and 
stocks. The first beneficiary of corpora- 
tion profits is the liability resulting from 
actual industrial operation. Any surplus 
goes to the bonds, then to the preferred 
stock, and finally to the common stock. 

It would be foolish to buy common stock 
in preference to bonds, therefore, except 
for the important fact that the common 
stock reservoir, while at the lowest over- 
flow level, is the largest one in size. Re- 
quirements for current operation, bond in- 





terest and preferred dividend payments are 
all limited to a definite figure and capacity. 
But after those different requirements have 
been taken care of, then all of the surplus 
earnings go directly to the common stock, 
without limit. 


E ACH individual company shews a dif- 
ferent water level in its own picture, 
but the composite of American business in- 
dicates that water is at last beginning to 
flow over the current operations dam once 
more and that the bond reservoirs are al- 
ready fairly well filled. 

In previous articles we have tried to 
point out the advantages in buying certain 
types of bonds and preferred stocks. The 
advantages are particularly apparent where 
the bond reservoir is still at a low level 
but gives promise of filling up in the near- 
term future. 

In such instances it is often possible to 
buy bonds at 40 to 60 cents on the dollar 
and at coupon yields ranging from 8 to 12 
per cent., in companies whose chances for 
avoiding interest default are at least satis- 
factory and improving. Our last general 
list of such bonds was offered in the Octo- 
ber 15th issue of last year. In the De- 
cember 15th issue we recommended a list 
of public utility bonds on such a basis and 
in the March Ist issue of the present year 
we suggested a list of six railroad bonds 
with similar speculative opportunities. 

Practically all of these previous recom- 
mendations now show substantial profit. In 
fact many of them have advanced so near 
to parity that their coupon yield has been 
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reduced, and the future prospects for addi- 
tional gain have been so adequately dis- 
counted that they cannot be repeated in our 
present article. 


T= are, however, a large number 
of bonds still selling at comparatively 
low levels and which may be bought to 
yield a fairly high current rate of return. 
With the present article we present a list 
of fifteen such bonds, ten of them being 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and five on the New York Curb Exchange. 


While these companies are still solvent 
and paying their interest on their bonds, 
none of the issues can properly be consid- 
ered a high-grade investment. Most of the 
companies have had their reserves fairly 
well depleted during the long depression. 
If business continues to improve then they 
ought to come through into new prosperity 
without default, but it would be unfair to 
both the writer and to the reader to imply 
that none of these issues will default its 
interest and go into receivership. 


It is fairly probable, in fact, that a few 
of this list may be forced into such disap- 
pointing action, but it is also reasonable to 
assume that if business continues to im- 
prove then the profits on the rest of the 
list will far outweigh any possible losses 
on a few of the issues. 


The current list of bonds is, therefore, a 
speculative one. No one is justified in 
saying which individual issue, if any, will 
be forced to default. The logical con- 
clusion is a broad diversification of risk 
through the purchase of most of the issues 
on the list. In other words, the man who 
buys one bond of each of the 15 issues 
listed stands a far better chance for ma- 
terial and certain profits than the man who 
buys 15 bonds in only one of the companies 
mentioned. 


* 
A Little Laugh 


“I hear you’ve been studying for months 
how to increase your salary. How did it 
turn out?” 

“Poorly. The boss was studying at the 
same time how to cut down expenses.” 

Mary had a little car 

She drove in manner deft, 
But every time she signaled right, 
The little car turned left. 


St. Peter: “And here is your golden 
harp.” 

Newly Arrived American: “How much 
is the first payment?” 


Salesman (beginning to unroll his sam- 
ples) : “I’d like to show you. . .” 

Prospect (emphatically): “No, no, I’m 
not interested.” 

Salesman (eagerly): “But couldn’t I 
just show you... ?” 

Prospect (firmly): “Not a chance. I’m 
not interested.” 

Salesman (wistfully) : “Well, would you 
mind if I looked at them myself? I haven't 
had a chance to see them for three weeks.” 






























Business: | Maik Generate Its Own Recovery 





Transition Period Ahead 
Definite Steps Required 
‘Threats to Earning Power 
"Need for Removal of Trade Barriers 
Business and Financial Conditions 
Silver Issue Revived 
Nalasiny Still Using Free Gold 
New Federal, Legislation 

















A Review of Business 


and Financial Conditions 


‘The GuARANTY SURVEY, a monthly 
review published by this Bank, discusses 
business and financial conditions in 
the United States and abroad. It is avail- 


able to business executives on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 BROADWAY 


FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 








FORBES for 


SPECIAL SALE 
OF FORBES BOOKS 





Every Book 
Listed Here 


$ 1° 3 Books $950 Regular Price from 
for Only 


~~ $2.00 to $3.50 each 





Here is a list of books that will help you—inspire you—books that are 
practical—that fit to-day’s conditions. All FORBES BOOKS—well printed, 


well bound, written by authorities. 
editions, selling regularly from $2.00 to $3.50 each. 


Not cheap reprints but original 
Delivery cannot 


be guaranteed unless you order NOW. This offer is good ONLY 
WHILE THE PRESENT LIMITED EDITIONS LAST. 





Automotive Giants of America 
By B. C. Forbes 

Undoubtedly the most courageous, daring and aggressive in- 
dustry today is the Automobile Industry. Hard times have 
not stopped America’s Automotive Giants—They go ahead— 
They look ahead! Who are they?—What manner of men are 
they? B.C. Forbes knows them and tells you about them in 
this book. 
Here are some of the men he you: Walter P. Chrysler—Albert R. 

Erskine—Henry Ford—Harvey S. Firestone—Charles F. Kettering—Alvan 


Macauley—Charles W. Nash—R. E. Olds—Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.—H. H. 
Timken and many more. 


805 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


How to Finance Home Life 


By Elwood Lloyd IV 


Many a man knows how to run his business, but when it comes 
to running the home—not so good. Here is a simple, easy, sys- 
tematic way of managing the home as efficiently as the factory 
or office. It shows how to live well and yet provide for an inde- 
pendent old age. This is a book both for you and your wife. 


The Chapters: Financial Terms—Budgets and Systems—Responsibilities of 
Home “Partners”—The First “Home” Year—Budgeting for the Children— 
Building the Home—Importance of Adequate Insurance—Analysing Securi- 
ties—Investing Accumulated Funds—Providing for Old Age—Wills, Trusts 
and Estates—Have a Definite Plan. 


247 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


Psychology and Profits 
By Donald A. Laird 

This book tells how you may double the efficiency of each man 

working under you. This volume is. full of practical plans 

which you can put to work in your business at once. It shows 
you how you can get the most out of men working for you 
through the application of these tested principles. 

Partial List of Subjects Covered: Every Executive His Own Psychologist— 
Profits from the Right Job—Where to Find Skill—Is Industry Stifling In- 
telligence?—How People Differ Mentally—How to Tell an Executive from 
a Clerk—Signs of Life Are Bad Signs in the Office—Where You Can Get 
More Ideas—Interest in the Job—Profits from Personnel Development— 
) tone | You Born to Be Successful?—A Good Executive Is 50% Poet—A 


ood Man May Not Have a Chance—Cultivating Memory Is Easy—Have 
You Ever Asked Yourself for a Job —Look Bepond the Plant Walls. 


280 Pages Regular Price&$3.50 


Forbes Epigrams 
By B. C. Forbes 
A thousand thoughts on life and business! Edition after 
edition of this inspiring book has been printed—and the de- 
mand for it increases. Completely indexed so that you may 
quickly find a gem on every form of human aspiration, motive 
and action. A wonderful help for sales bulletins and speeches. 
165 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


Creative Thinkers 


By Herbert N. Casson 
How to Put the Creative Spirit to Work 

Herbert Casson’s books are standard all over the world and 

have been translated into every language! This book has 

proven the turning point in many men’s lives because it has 
made them DISCOVER THEMSELVES! 

The 10 Chapters: A Formula of Progueee—The Survival of the Efficient 
Few—The People Who Do Things—The Mass ition to Progress— 
The New Individualism—The Deve ent of a Higher Human Species— 
The Reactionary Influence of Trades Unions and Employers’ Federations— 
The Failure of Politicalism and the Reconstruction of Governments—The 


Complete Collapse of Socialism—How to Apply the Principle of Evolution 
to Business. 


198 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


The Successful Control of Profits 


By Walter Rautenstrauch 
Professor of Industrial Engineering, Columbia U.iversity 
Written for today’s emergencies—Should be on every ex- 
ecutive’s desk. A practical guide for the solution of many 
perplexing problems. 
9 Chapters: Business in General—Business in Particular—Cost of Manufac- 
turing the Product—The True Character of a Business and Its Relation to 


Costs—Economic Characteristics of Manufacturing Enterprises—The Bal- 
ance Sheet—Measuring the Result of Operations—The Budget—The Future. 


234 Pages, 21 Graphic Charts Regular Price $3.00 


Make Everybody Rich 


By Benjamin A. Javits 
In Collaboration with Charles W. Wood 
America’s groping in search of a new way toward industrial 
happiness is revealed in this summary that pictures American 
history as it is not revealed in text bocks. This book sets forth 
the trends of our industrial life and a vision of our future. 
The 11 : The Great American Paradox—A Fast Movie of American 
History—From the Sherman Law to World War—The American Trans- 
formation—What the War Did to America -This Strange New Prosperity— 
Industrial Co-ordinations Inevitable—The ‘“‘New Competition” and After— 
Who Wants These Anti-Team-Work Laws?—World Relations and Worl? 
Service—What the Individual Business Man Can Do. 


300 Pages Regular Price $3.50 


Preventive Management 
By Henry B. Elkind, M.D. 

What do you do to make your workers efficient? To make 
them happy? To pane | their latent abilities—to help them 
to make money for you? And how can YOU get the most 
out of your workers? Easy! Here is a book—so simple—so 
sensible—so practical that it MUST become a living associate 
if you will give it half a chance. 

Contents: Preventive Management—Psychiatry in Industry—Human Nature 
and Management—Mental Hygiene in Industry—Mental Pitfalls of Leader- 


ship—Morbid Emotion and Fatigue—Fear and Nervous Energy—The Minor 
Executive and Mental Hygiene. 


234 Pages Regular Price $3.0 
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Organized Business Knowledge 
By Joseph French Johnson 


rsormerly President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Introduction by Bruce Barton 


In this book the experiences of thousands of successful busi- 
ness men are summarized in clearly defined principles and 

methods for starting, managing and financing a business. 

The 13 Chapters: Modern Business—A Study and a Practice—The Science 
of Business—The Organizations That Conduct Business—Financial Man- 
agement—Industrial anagement—Marketing—Reaching the Customer— 
Sales Provide the Sinews of Business—What an Executive Should Know 
About te ok eel Three R’s of Transportation—What Accounting 
Records Should Tell— How Financial Markets Aid Business — Business 
Budgets—How Organized Business Knowledge May Be Secured. 

225 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


The Passing of Normalcy 


By Charles W. Wood 


Of extreme value to every executive in charting his merchan- 

dising, manufacturing and advertising policies. 

A few of the em Service—Old and New—The Woolworth Building, 
Symbol of New iomy—The Home Loses Its Job and Its Prestige—The 
Law of Universal Service—Organizing the orld’s Economy—Getting 
Down to Business—The New Community and the New Credit—High Wages 
as a Community Program. 


$19 Pages Regular Price $3.00 


Men Who Are Making the West 


By B. C. Forbes 
Introduction by Robert Dollar 


There’s still glamor in the West. It still is the country “where 
men are men.” There still are big things done out there. 
Here are the stories of 14 outs “Makers” of the West—among them: 
Herbert Fleishhacker—Edward L. heny—Kenneth R. Kingsbury—Robert 
Dollar—Amadeo P. Giannini—Paul Shoup—Wiggington E. Creed—John 
D. Ryan. . . . . . 7 
Romance—daring—enterprise—inspiration. Reads like fiction, 
but it is the truth! 


843 Pages. 15 Full-Page Illustrations Regular Price $2.00 


Profitable Investing 


By John Moody 
President, Moody’s Investment Service 


Mr. Moody is honored TODAY because he is logical, authori- 
tative, reliable. Investments, now more than ever, must be 
made on a sound, logical basis. Investment without policy 
is doomed to failure. In this book John Moody givesea num- 
ber of PROFITABLE investment policies. 

Among the 21 Chapters: The Modern Investment Field—Investment Versus 
Speculation—Selection of Investments—Investing in Railroad Bonds—In- 
vesting in Railroad Stocks—Picking Public Utility Stocks—Selecting Indus- 
trial Issues—“‘Miscellaneous” Investments—Investment Cycles—Investment 
for “Safety Plus’—Investments for Business Men—Investment Policies for 
Women—Investment Policies for Masses—Examples of Successful Invest- 
ment Policies. 


267 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


The Science of Marketing by Mail 
By Homer J. Buckley 
Anything that can be sold can be sold by mail. But how? This 
book tells you. Written by the man who is at the head of the 
country’s largest mail-advertising house. Sales Plans—Copy— 
Lists—Follow-ups. Speeding slow business by mail. A 
treasure chest of ideas and plans for selling by mail. 
342 Pages Regular Price $2.00 
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How to Solve Typical Business Problems 


By William R. Bassett 
The need of thoroughly house-cleaning your methods of pro- 
duction and distribution. Taking SELLING out of the realm 
of guesswork and putting it on a more substantial and busi- 
ness-like basis. This book shows you how it can be done. 
The 15 Chapters: Sweeping Away the Business Cobwebs—Selling at a Profit 
—Common-sense in Selling—The Sound Labor Policy—The Common-Sense 
Way to Pay Wages—Buying for Profit—Fewer Varieties Mean Lower 
Cost—Cutting Down the Material Cost—The Sensible Credit Policy—What 
Finance Really Is—What the Right Cost System Can Really Do for You— 
Making the Factory a Tool of Production—How Big Should a Business 
Be?—You Must Choose One of These Policies. 


233 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


Thirteen Tips on Luck 


By Herbert N. Casson 

Mr. Casson says in this book: “To do the ordinary thing in 

the ordinary way will not get you anywhere. Take chances. 

The more things a man knows the more kinds of luck he is 

likely to have, Play your own game, live your own life, set 

out to do something worthwhile and keep on doing it. That 
is one of the best ways that I have ever found to be both 
happy and prosperous.” 

The 12 Chapters: Study Averages and Percentages—Find Out—Be Quick— 
Go Where the Luck Is—Attract Favorable Attention—Take Chances— 
Play Your Own Game—Keep on Till You Win—Make Friends—Share 
Your Luck—Keep Straight—Make a Pal of Your Wife. 

152 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


Tips for Salesmen 
By Herbert N. Casson 


Sales Managers and Salesmen alike will profit from the con- 

crete pointers offered in this book by Herbert N. Casson. 

Organizations are ordering it in large quantities to present 

to the salesmen on their staffs: It tells how to develop good- 

= meet antagonism, schedule one’s time, and how to make 
es. 

The 12 Chapters: Begin by Talking Him—Use More Ear and Less Tongue 
—Put Service Before Samples—Mention Quality Before Price—Don’t Take 
“No” for a Final Answer—Get Down to Brass Tacks Quickly—Build 
Good-will for Your Firm—Constantly Search for New Markets—Classify 
Your Time—Keep Mentally and Physically Fit—Have a Stout Heart— 
Create Welcome for Yourself. 


152 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


True Values in Business and Buying 
By C. G. Padel 


First aid for the Executive, the Buyer, the Purchasing Agent. 
How to buy—what to buy—where to buy—when to buy. Sav- 
ing money for your firm—knowing values—buying the best at. 
the lowest prices, and many more pointers, 

Partial List of Contents: Rudiments of Buying—Budgeting—-Values—Safe 
and Settled Sources of Supply—Purchasing Agent’s Obligations—Cutting of 
Prices—Buyer’s Relation to His Own Organization—Value of Mechanical 
Knowledge — The Peril of Printed Forms — Manufacturer’s Inspection 
Methods — Preventable Occurrences — Testing Laboratories — Government 
Standards—American Petroleum Institute Standardization—Standards Unit 
—Allied Interest of Buyer and Seller—Suppliers Classified—Adherence to 
Prices—Profiteering—Fairmindedness—Efficiency—Difference Between the 
Practically Minded and the Mechanically Minded. 


227 Pages Regular Price $2.50 
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Send me the following books at $1.00 each, plus 10c postage and packing f h book. (For 3 books it $2.50, 
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GAUGES 


TO ORDER 


Regular weekly sailings of the famous 
Round the World and Trans-Pacific 
President Liners allow you to leave 
when you choose, stopover as you like 
and continue your cruise when you 
want to—just as you would on your 
own private yacht. Yet the fares are no 
more than for ordinary trips. 


CALIFORNIA 


... via Havana, through the Panama 
Canal. A two weeks cruise, or longer 
—according to stopovers. Sail any 
Thursday from New York. First Class 
from $140; Tourist $120. 


ROUND AMERICA 


To California by President Liner and 
return by your choice of direct rail 
routes (or the reverse). Complete 
roundtrips, hometown to hometown, 
from $230 First Class; $210 Tourist. 


ORIENT 
Japan, China and the Philippines are 
close when you go by President Liner, 
and special Summer roundtrip fares 
(via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route) 
are low. ..from $450 First Class;$240 
Tourist (Yokohama and return). 


ROUND rue WORLD 


26,000 luxurious miles. Visits in 21 
ports in 14 different countries. Stop- 
over as you like, continue on the next 
or a later President Liner. Take only 
110 days (85 if you cross America by 
train), or up to two full years. Sail 
any week from New York, Los Angeles 
or San Francisco . . . for as little as 
$654 First Class. 


Get complete information from your 
own travel agent, or... 


ID OVTATRAN 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 South DearbernSt., 
Chicago; 311 California St.,San Francisco 
—and all other principal cities. 





Check Your Insurance—or Risk Heavy Loss! 


By P. D. BETTERLEY 
Assistant Treasurer, Graton & Knight Company 


Insurance buyers may well give heed to 
Mr. Betterley’s warning, for he knows what 
he’s talking about. On May 14 and. 15, 
other buyers of insurance—property, liabil- 
ity, compensation, and so on—are hearing 
him in person at Atlantic City. As head 
of the American Management Association’s 
Insurance Division, Mr. Betterley is presid- 
ing over the first day’s meeting of the Asso- 
ciation’s annual Insurance Conference. 


RE rising prices eating the heart out 

of your property insurance? Are 

hey paving the way for unexpected 
losses ? 

Here is what one insurance manager 
discovered. 

He had been analyzing his company’s 
annual report. He knew that prices were 
higher and that his company had bought 
a great deal of raw material in anticipation 
of further increases. But increased sales 
had reduced the inventory of finished 
goods; and he had assumed all along that 
one offset the other so that the combined 
value of raw-material and finished-goods 
inventory had remained fairly constant. 


Yet the company’s report showed in- 
creases of ten to 100 per cent. in inventory 
values since the insurance manager had 
last checked his insurance values. The 
explanation was, as he soon realized, that 
he had not reckoned fully on present re- 
placement values. Thus, the company’s ex- 
isting insurance was far from adequate, and 
the door was wide open to unexpected, 
heavy losses. 

That fact, in itself, was a jolt. But a 
second jolt lay in a second possible source 
of loss. “Building and machinery values 
must have been boosted, as well,” thought 
the insurance manager. A check-up re- 
vealed this to be true, for there was a wide 
difference between the aggregate cost of 
replacing the company’s properties and the 
amount of insurance in force. 

In short, the company’s entire insurance 
program had been outdated by a rise in 


Is “All-Electric” 


ESTINGHOUSE and General 

Electric are justly proud of their 
“all-electric” kitchens, their up-to-the- 
minute model homes which they use to 
promote greater use of appliances. 

Now, General Electric has installed a 
bathroom which comes close to being all- 
electric in its model house in Cleveland. 
But, for obvious reasons, the company calls 
it a “health room;” you'll find in it lamps 
for ultra-violet and infra-red radiation, 
plenty of room for taking setting-up exer- 
cises, and provisions for installing gym- 
nastic equipment. 

The room is decorated in the modern 
manner. All fixtures except the wash- 
stand are concealed behind curtains or 


prices. Inflation had expanded the value 
of supplies and labor, but it had deflated 
the company’s insurance. For the dollars 
collectible under the insurance contracts, 
while the same in number, would not now 
go as far in replacing buildings, machinery 
and commodities. 

If the insurance manager had overlooked 
his inadequate coverage until the com- 
pany had sustained a loss, he might have 
been in trouble. For the insuring organi- 
zations had not unequivocally agreed to 
replace the destroyed property. Under the 
co-insurance clause (which often trips up 
the insured party) the insuring companies 
would pay only for the same proportion 
of any loss as the amount of insurance 
carried bore to the percentage of replace- 
ment value which the insured agreed to 
carry. This rule must be applied at the 
time of loss and not at the beginning of 
the policy period. 

The seriousness of the situation is shown 
by the way in which the co-insurance clause 
would have worked out in case of partial 
loss. The property was worth $1,000,000 in- 
stead of $777,000. With a ninety per cent. 
co-insurance clause, the insurance coverage 
should have been $900,000. But the own- 
ers actually had only $700,000 of insurance. 
If a loss of $500,000 were sustained, the 
insurance companies would pay the same 
proportion of the loss as the $700,000 cover- 
age bore to $900,000. This would be seven- 
ninths, or $388,889. - And the insured would 
have to dig into his own pockets for $111,- 
111, much more than the ten per cent. he 
might have expected to pay. 

To take a chance on a loss exceeding 
the total amount of insurance carried would 
not be particularly serious, for total losses 
seldom occur. But it would be very em- 
barrassing to stand a large share of the 
partial losses which frequently happen. It 
is obvious that a re-appraisal of insurable 
properties is essential right now, and that 
values must be watched closely in the 
months to come. 


Bath on Way? 


doors. Three double outlets for electricity 
stand ready for curling irons, electric fans 
or other appliances. Daylight lamps over 
the lady’s dressing table allow her to put 
on a close-to-nature make-up for daytime 
appearances. One ultra-violet lamp shines 
on the husband as he shaves, another on 
the wife before her dressing table. 

Husbands will get a quiet chuckle out of 
the fact that the ultra-violet lamp over the 
washbowl is of greater intensity than the 
one over the dressing table. The theory is 
that the man takes less time preparing for 
public appearance than the woman does; 
therefore, he needs more ultra-violet rays 
per minute. 





